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PREFACE 


Beginning in the 1960s, when the political, cultural and economic demands of various social groups began to be 
more strongly reflected in the public sphere, the totalitarian policies of nation-states began to falter. In particular, 
authoritarian practices aimed at creating a common national identity and a single national language began to meet 
with significant objections. Croups that had been at odds with the prevailing majority on ethnic, linguistic and re¬ 
ligious grounds and that had up to that time been kept at a distance from the administrative centre began to demand 
the preservation and protection of their identities and cultures. 

These demands were also reflected in Turkey. The concept of citizenship developed by the Republican regime and the impo¬ 
sition of a common identity and lifestyle for people of varying languages, religions and ethnic origins met with significant 
objection from the late 1980s onwards. After the partial easing of the oppression a rising from the cou p d’etat of 1980 especially, 
ethnic and religious groups thought of as damaging to national identity established by the capital, Ankara became more 
visible within society and began to participate more actively in politics. Croups that had not considered themselves part of 
acceptable society began to put forth demands for their unique character to be socially accepted and preserved. Women re¬ 
belled against the dominant male culture and adopt a variety of methods to fight sexist discrimination. Homosexuals drew 
attention to their oppression; they began to fight to gain equality as citizens with a different sexual orientation both in the 
private and the public sphere. Islamic circles also became involved, with their demands that women not be deprived of 
their rights because of their headscarves and that children be brought up in line with their faith. TheAlawis challenged the 
Sunni character of the regime and put pressure on both political and legal mechanisms for the abolishment of obligatory re¬ 
ligious lessons in schools. Non-Muslims expressed the necessity of coming to terms with the discrimination they have been 
subjected to in the past and present and to solve current issues deriving from this discrimination. 

The demand for the recognition of Kurdish ethnic and cultural identity is of distinctive importance among these de¬ 
mands, which over the years have increased in type and variety. In this context, the most-emphasized demand and 
the one that forms the predominant part of the cultural rights claim consists of the use of the mother tongue - 
Kurdish - in education. Kurds base their demands in this area on three main principles. 

First, the use of one's mother tongue in education is a human right. The framework of much contemporary law iden¬ 
tifies education in one’s own language as a right and considers the provision of equal services for all citizens as part 
of the state’s responsibility. The state’s duty is therefore to fulfill the requirements arising from this right. In Turkey 
however, throughout the Republican Period, the state has always considered the Kurdish language a threat to its 
policy of monolingualism; further, the nation has always denied the very existence of Kurdish. The fact that Kurdish 
is still perceived as a threat constitutes an anachronism at a time when the nation-state model is under serious re¬ 
vision, to say the least. It has now become imperative for Turkey to forgo its past policies and ensure the necessary 
conditions for the use of the Kurdish language in education. 
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Second, the use of the mother tongue in education is a "sine qua non" for the preservation and development of the 
Kurdish language. Language is not only a means of communication; it is also a means of sustaining a culture. That is 
why the development and flourishing of a culture is directly related to the use of its language. A language used in ed¬ 
ucation renews itself continuously, adapts to changes in all areas of life, leaves room for the development of new 
concepts, interacts with other languages and acquires richer content. However, when it is forbidden in education 
and in the public sphere, it remains trapped in daily life; over time it weakens and declines. The Kurdish language is 
currently faced with this danger and the only way to ward off this calamity is to use Kurdish in education. 

Third, the use of Kurdish in education will make a positive contribution towards the resolution of the Kurdish issue, 
the most important issues currently facing Turkey. Different Kurdish political circles have developed very different 
perspectives for the solution of the Kurdish issue. But the certitude that Kurdish must be used in education is a point 
on which all Kurdish movements agree. In fact, the use of Kurdish in education is a point on which not only all 
Kurdish political and non-governmental groups agree, but also one that those who seek democratic methods for the 
resolution of the conflict also agree on. Findings by academics working in the fields of pedagogy, linguistics, sociology, 
political science and developmental psychology strongly point to the necessity of this outcome. 

This requirement and the aforementioned demands constitute the starting point of this study, which aims to set 
forth the political, social, economic, psychological, educational and linguistic inequality and discrimination arising 
from the interdiction of using Kurdish in education and to contribute to the development of measures aiming at 
finding solutions to the outcomes. 

The first two chapters of this study present the theoretical and historical background of the issue. Particular emphasis 
has been given to the prevention of the use of the mother tongue in education and to the connection between language 
and education policies of nation-states. The main thrust behind the emergence and growth of this issue in Turkey has 
been identified as the Turkish Republic's historical policy aiming at building a national identity based on a single ethnic 
character. This chapter also discusses the imposition, via education and language, of this national identity that ignored 
differences within society and how the eradication of the public visibility of other identities has deepened this wound. 

Chapters three and four contain afield study and its evaluation. The aim of this study is to present the way in which students, 
teachers and parents have been experiencing and are harmed by the inability to use Kurdish in education. To elucidate this 
claim, in-depth interviews were held with Kurdish students who went to school in varying years and places, with both 
teachers who speak and do not speak Kurdish and who have taught students who were completely unfamiliar with Turkish 
when they began school, and, finally, with parents. The findings from these interviews have been elaborately analyzed in 
parallel with local, international and theoretical studies and proposals for solutions to the issue have been presented. 

Three country examples are examined in Chapter Five [with the aim of] conducting a parallel reading of these pro¬ 
posals. The examples presented by the Corsican language in France, Basque in Spain and Uygur in China, models 
where minority languages are used in education are debated, taking into consideration their historical and political 
contexts. This debate also aims at establishing the shortcomings and benefits of these models and what they can offer 
for the issue taken in this study. We hope that these observations will provide inspirations in the way through the 
development of models for the use of Kurdish in education. 




CHAPTER ONE 


NATION-STATES, EDUCATION AND LANGUAGE 

The present-day state structure is mainly a product of modernity. In the Europe of the 16th and 18th centuries, 
sweeping changes in almost all areas of social life were brought on by acceleration in industrialization and of 
the commodification of economic relations, a transition to capitalist economy, a growth in the division of labor, 
an increase in scientific exploration, rapid urbanization and intense efforts towards democratization.This radical 
change resulted in a complete transformation of social and political institutions. It therefore became impossible 
for any institution, especially social and political ones, to preserve their traditional and pre-modern structure. 1 

The process of modernity also brought about a change in the structure of the “state.”The state strengthened its ad¬ 
ministrative capacity by gathering its territory under a single administration, enabling public participation in admin¬ 
istration and establishing the borders of its sovereignty in an absolute way. While eliminating the powers, other than 
itself, that could use violence, it created new types and mechanisms of violence. The modernity of the state was based 
on its “central power;” thanks to geographical, legal and political centralization, the modern state acquired a more 
deterrent power than its predecessors. This power transformed the modern state into one of the elements ensuring 
that the general process of modernity was spread from Europe to other regions of the world. Furthermore, along 
with the process it represented, over time the modern state itself also became a universal model for the process. 2 

In comparison to earlier political structures, the modern state, based on centralization and financed via taxes, was 
able to fulfill necessities arising from social, economic and cultural modernity in a more efficient and functional 
way. Previous political structures were neither separated via absolute borders, nor did they encourage internal 
integration or homogenization. Although the feudal elite held vast territories under its command, it only possessed 
a minimum of military power and a limited capacity to command daily life. Empires had the power to impose 
taxes on their subjects, but they did not bother to form a cultural homogeneity. 3 However, the modern state cov¬ 
ered a precise territory and had absolute power on it. This situation caused the identity of people living on lands 
with clear cut borders to be cast into a mould and a tendency arose according to which only people with a set 
identity could lay claim on the lands in question.The modern state therefore began to be identified with an entity 
called “nation” and the “nation”, an imagined community, came to form the source ofthe state’s sovereignty. 4 


1 Samuel P. Huntington, Political Order in Changing Societies, (London: Yale University Press, 1968), 142. 

2 Peter H. Merkl, Political Continuity and Change, (New York: Harper&Row Publishers, 1972), 55. 

3 Craig Calhoun, Milliyetgilik (Nationalism),Transl: Bilgen Sutquoglu, (Istanbul: Istanbul Bilgi Universitesi Yayinlari, 2009), 93-94 

4 Benedict Anderson, Hayal? Cemaatler (Imagined Communities), Transl: iskender Sava§ir, (Istanbul: Metis Yayinlari, 1993). Also Vahap Co§kun, Ulus- 
Deuletin Ddnu§umu ue Me§rulul? Sorunu (The Transformation ofthe Nation-State and the Issue of Legitimacy), (Ankara: Liberte Yayinlari, 2009), 171-177. 





A. “NATION-STATE” AND “NATIONAL IDENTITY” 


The consideration of the state together with the “nation” constitutes one of the major mental and structural 
changes brought about by the emergence of the modern state. According to Habermas, the fusion of the 
words “state” and “nation” into “nation-state” occurred after the revolutions of the late 18th century. 5 Heater 
too states that the separation of the concept of “nation” from its local context and its association with the 
concept of “state” took place after the 18th century. 6 [The association of the nation with the state brings about 
the subjection of the group called “nation” to be constructed by the state] The state imprints the nation and 
confers it a political identity. 

The ascription of an identity to the nation is of critical importance for the nation-state. Although together 
with the acquisition of a modern state structure states acquired a previously non-existent administrative 
and geographical unity, this was not sufficient. What was necessary was a cultural unity that would comple¬ 
ment and guarantee administrative and geographical unity. That is why the state spent a significant part of 
its energy and means to create symbols of national belonging that transcend bonds of local belonging and 
to use these to achieve cultural homogeneity. 

Leveling cultural differences, constantly instilling the concept of “unity” in ethnic origin, language and religion 
and thus creating a society that is culturally monolithic became the top priority of all nation-states. Nation¬ 
alism was the concept that the state employed to create a particular political identity. In fact, nationalism 
emerged as a political ideology after the 18 th century, when peoples in Europe began to organize themselves 
as nation-states. 

Nationalist ideology contains certain principal postulates, of which there are four according to Smith: the first is the 
claim that the world is divided into nations, each of which has its own individuality, history and destiny. The second 
is that the nation is the source of all social and political power and that devotion to the nation is above all other types 
of devotion.The third is that if people wish to be free, they need to identify with a particular nation. And the fourth is 
that nations need to be free and secure in order for peace and security to reign in the world. 7 On the basis of these 
fundamental beliefs, nationalism creates concepts such as “national unity, national identity and brotherhood” and 
implements the public use of these concepts as widely as possible in order to ensure that the community interlocks 
around these concepts. 

The aim of nationalist ideology is to ensure the state’s political unity, to combine differences under an integrated 
whole and to complete the process of economic modernization. All state resources are mobilized for this aim. Great 
armies are formed and a tax system is implemented in order to finance the state budget. The greater part of society 
is included in this system via schools and the military. A single tradition is identified or invented for language, 
history, art and daily life and this tradition is given precedence over all other pre-existing traditions. National edu¬ 
cational institutions are formed, [standard] languages are imposed, exhibitions and museums are established and 


5 Jurgen Habermas, "Oteki" Olmak, "Oteki'yle Ya§amak (The Inclusion of the Other),Transl: ilknur Aka, (Istanbul: Yapi Kredi Yayinlari, 2002), 
17-18. 


’ Derek Heater, Yurtta^ligm Kisa Tarihi (A Brief History of Citizenship), Transl: Meral Delikara list, (Ankara: imge Kitabevi, 2007), 134. 


7 Anthony D. Smith, Mill? Kimlik (National Identity),Transl: Bahadir Sina §ener, (Istanbul: ileti§im Yayinlari, 2004), 121. 





support is provided for artistic activities, national flags, hymns, symbols and traditions are invented with the aim of 
achieving a national culture. 8 

In the process of creating a homogeneous national identity superseding all local identities, the ruling class and 
its culture and institutions are of determining importance. National consciousness is created by the elite and 
transmitted to the masses via different methods. Ordinary people are expected to identify with the culture and 
institutions determined by the ruling educated classes, or to avoid openly disagreeing with them; this is what 
the creation of a nation requires.The historical function of nationalism is to construct a “super-ordinate national 
identity” above all identities in order to prevent subordinate identities such as family, community and clans 
from counteracting the state integrity and to make this into a point of focus for the loyalty of all people. 9 

B. THE ROLE OF EDUCATION AND LANGUAGE IN THE BUILDING OF A NATION 

As of the early 1800s, the process of nation-building, carried out by central organizations holding an enor¬ 
mous power and described as a “consolidated state” 10 by Tilly, indicates that nations are not natural formations 
but structures that have been constructed and invented. In order for a “unity” to be formed out of diverse 
communities connected to each other only via loose ties it is necessary to imagine and construct a “nation.” 

Nationalism is the doctrine of nation-building. According to the precepts of nationalism, the nation is the 
natural and most appropriate social unit of political rule and every nation has the right to determine its own 
destiny. In other words, the nation-state is the ideal form of political organization and every sovereign state 
must have a single nation. * 11 That is why all types of nationalism require a definition of nation. However, since 
there are no objective criteria to state precisely where or when a nation actually first came into existence, it 
is very difficult to obtain a definition of a nation that is acceptable by all. In this case nationalist ideology de¬ 
fines nation through reference to a “common culture” and to “language.” Moreover, when elements such as 
history, traditions, religion and ethnicity are common or shared, these too are considered as an indication 
of a nation. Nationalism considers all these elements as means that enable a sense of common belonging, 
it shapes them in line with its aims with the help of state-supported mechanisms and endeavors to con¬ 
sciously create national identities. This is called nation-building. 

When nation-building processes are analyzed throughout the history, it becomes clear that when constructing 
and building nations, all states employ similar means, among which language and education - the subjects 
of the current research- are of great importance. 

i. Language 

Language is one of the most important, if not the most, point of reference for both individuals and society. Language 
plays a major role in the shaping of an individual’s identity and it also fulfils important functions in shaping -for 

8 Charles Tilly, Aurupa'da Deurimler 1492-1992 (European Revolutions, 1492-1992), Transl: Ozden Arikan, (Istanbul: Yeni Binyil Yayinlari), 59-60. 

9 Y. Furkan §en, Cloballegme Sijrecinde Milliyetgilik Trendleri ue Ulus Deulet (Nationalism Trends and the Nation-State in the Globalisation 
Process), (Ankara: Yargi Yayinevi, 2004), 37-38. 

10 Ti I ly, Aurupa’da Deurimler 7492-7992, 61. 

11 Mustafa Erdogan, "Milliyetgilik ideolojisine Dair” (Concerning Nationalist Ideology), (Liberal Dusunce, No. 15, Summer 1999), 90. 





better or worse-social integration.Throughout the history, the use of language for political purposes, in the mod¬ 
ern sense, is only encountered in modern times. The transformation of language into the subject and purpose of 
politics happened in parallel with the emergence of nationalist movements. 12 Because of the importance of lan¬ 
guage, nationalist ideology has intervened in its development with the aim of designing the public sphere. 

Nationalism and its state model, the nation-state, attach specific importance to language. Language has two 
main implications; language is primarily a symbol; it is the concrete manifestation of the shared identity in nation 
construction; it is the symbol of “we”-consciousness. The establishment of the “we” consciousness within a na¬ 
tion-state can only be made possible by speaking a single language in the country. When people who speak 
different “local” languages begin to speak and understand the same "national” language, the slogans and principals 
of nationalism take root more easily within all social strata. Use of the same language by both the elite and or¬ 
dinary people ensures that these groups embrace the same general aspirations and feelings and that when nec¬ 
essary they move together with the same purpose. Unity of language is not only important from a political and 
cultural standpoint, it also meets economic and practical needs, because for a national economy to develop and 
to be maintained within a country it is necessary for the same language to be valid all over the country.’ 3 

Secondly, language can be a tool used to transform a population with different ethnic identities and languages 
into the semblance of a coherent whole in the interest of the nation. The more efficiently and widespread 
this tool is employed, the more inevitable the leveling of divergent attitudes and production (and reproduc¬ 
tion) of a standard language and culture based on the principals of nationalism. A connection was initially 
established between citizenship and language in nation-states. A perfect statement of the connection between 
citizenship and nationalism as expressed through a common language can be found in John Stuart Mill: 

"Free institutions are next to impossible in a country made up of different nationalities. Among a people without 
fellow-feeling, especially if they read and speak different languages, the united public opinion, necessary to the work¬ 
ing of representative government, cannot exist." 1/1 

At the time when Mill wrote this, unity of language did not exist in the three major European countries, 
where very different languages were spoken. When Italy achieved political unification, only two percent of 
its population was believed to speak Italian. Regarding France, there is data suggesting that in 1789 half of its 
population did not speak a word of French. 15 Barere, a member of the Public Security Committee in 1794, ac¬ 
tually complained as following about this annoying situation: 

"Citizens! A free nation must have a single, identical language... we have seen that the Basque dialect, called Bas- 

12 Ozlem Eraydin Virtanen, "Dil Politikalarinm MilliyetgiIik Hareketlerindeki Tarihsel Kokenleri" (The Historical Origins of Language Policies 
within Nationalist Movements), within: Aurupa Birligi Surecinde Dil Hahlari (Language Rights in the European Union Process), copyright: Ebru 
Uzpeder, (Istanbul: Helsinki Citizens Assembly Publication, Istanbul, 2003), 19. 

13 For a detailed analysis of the use of language for economic, political and cultural unity, see: Anderson, Hayali Cemaatler, pp. 62-63. 

14 Cited by: Heater, Yurtta§ligin Kisa Tarihi , 136. 

15 For example Wright states that at that period French was the mother tongue of only three million people out of a French population of 
31 million, and that another three million had limited knowledge of French. Sue Wright, Language Policy and Language Planning -From 
Nationalism to Globalization, (New York: Palgrave MacMillan, 2004), 31. 





Breton, and the German and Italian languages have perpetuated the dominance of bigotry and superstition... They 
have prevented the reform from penetrating nine Ministries and have therefore served the interest of France's enemy.. 
Abolish this papal empire by teaching the French language... Keeping citizens ignorant of their national language is 
equal to betraying the country."' 6 

In the same period, the German Empire was carrying out a policy of Germanization on those who spoke Polish, 
French and Danish. At the time of German unification, the percentage of those who spoke German is estimated 
to have been around 17 %. Hobsbawm states that Germans and Italians attached more importance to language 
than other nation-states. According to Hobsbawm, Germans and Italians valued their national language more 
than, for example, people reading and writing in English valued English: "From the point of view of the German 
and Italian liberal middle classes, language constituted an argument of fundamental importance in the formation of a 
united national state"' 7 

As language has both a symbolic and instrumental value, all nation-states intervene [in its development] in 
order to ensure that [social transformation] takes place along the desired monist-standard line. Languages 
are managed, guided and even re-created. A number of mechanisms are employed to ensure that everyone 
speaks the national language. With this aim, all state activities are held in a single language and the chosen 
language is imposed to the people of that country who speak different languages. 

[The connections between different languages are identified and the configuration of the language is re-or- 
ganized via both “status planning” and “corpus planning”]. 18 Linguistic rules are thus established and the vo¬ 
cabulary is conferred a national quality and content. While in some languages certain words and concepts 
are prohibited, scientific research is carried out and institutions are founded with the aim of protecting and 
developing the chosen language. All these practices have developed in parallel with the nation-state’s project 
to transform the population. 

Language is a cultural element that nationalism has always directed and interfered with, in order to shape 
the public domain, in the construction ofthe nation, language was considered on the one hand the indication 
of a common identity and ofthe “we” consciousness, and on the other was used as a fundamental tool for 
the transformation ofthe population of a nation-state in cases where this creation became political practice. 

2. Education 

Tilly cites the unprecedented efforts of nation-states to impose a single language, cultural practices and a 
standardized educational system as one ofthe main characteristics distinguishing a nation-state from other 
state models. 19 Standardizing education and rendering it obligatory is in fact the most important step towards 


1b Heater, Yurtta§hgm Kisa Tarihi, 136-137. 

17 Eric J. Hobsbawm, iy 8 o’den Cunumuze Milletler ue Milliyetgilih (Nations and Nationalism Since 1780), Transl: Osman Akinhay, (Istanbul: 
Ayrinti Yayinlari, 1995), 127. 

18 Ronald Wardhaugh, An Introduction to Sociolinguistics, (Blackwell, 2009), 378-383 
19 Tilly, Aurupada Deurimler, 61-62. 







building a nation, because nation-states’ fundamental claim is that a country’s population is socially inte¬ 
grated and constitutes a meaningful whole. 20 This claim is considered to be fulfilled only via an effective ed¬ 
ucation and school program. 

Compulsory education is more effective than other mechanisms in nationalization. Initially, in particular, 
new national values were not strong enough to compete with prevailing and widely-accepted religious values 
and traditions. Compulsory education was used to indoctrinate citizens in line with values and objectives 
identified by the nation-state and over time it ensured that the values and objectives in question become 
internalized by the wider masses. 

The French experience constitutes a good example for understanding the fundamental role of compulsory 
education and school in the nation-building process. In France, schooling has two missions: one is to instill 
in citizens’ mind the idea that the Republic is placed at the one end of the history and that the country has 
a strong ability to integrate that has overcome all divisions in the past. The second is to equip people with 
the capacity to develop opinions freely. People are therefore freed from local and religious ties that limit 
them and thus become able to make their own decisions and express the general public will, together with 
other equal citizens such as themselves. 21 

It is possible to say that the education provided in Turkey’s schools also has similar purposes. In theTurkish 
educational system too, national history begins with Ataturk’s arrival in Samsun in 1919; the Republic is said 
to have overcome all kinds of crises and to have been established with great difficulties. Citizens are taught 
by heart that they owe everything to the Republic and its founder. Likewise, citizens are taught that loyalty 
to Republican values is the greatest of virtues and they are expected to behave in line with Republican ide¬ 
ology. In compulsory education, every discipline transmits certain values. For example, the main duty of the 
history classes is to contribute to the creation of the nation-state’s primary need, national identity. And the 
first thing that needs to be done for the creation of a national identity is the creating of an imagined common 
memory. The teaching of history is designed in accordance with the historical memory needed by the na¬ 
tion-state; events believed to negatively affect the people are either passed over quickly, or ignored, or dis¬ 
torted. On the other hand, events believed to be of critical importance for the memories are parsed in detail 
and, if necessary, exaggerated. 

Copeaux, who studied the teaching of history in Turkey, emphasizes that the historical narrative aims not 
only at teaching history, but also at creating an emotional bond with the past via the “land,” “inheritance” 
and “martyrs.” 22 There is a direct connection between the teaching of history and the matter of citizenship. 
The idea that this land has been acquired at the cost of ancestors’ blood and that they therefore are the own¬ 
ers of an inheritance of great value is instilled in students. They are expected to feel gratitude towards their 


20 Calhoun, Milliyetgilik, 107. 

21 Dominique Borne, "Fransiz Egitim Sisteminde Tarih, Cografya ve Yurtta§l 1 k Bilgisi Tasarimi ve Bu Tasarimin Yurtta§ Olu§umuna Katkisi” 
(L'Enseignement de I'histoire en France), within: Dersimiz Yurttaglik (Citizenship Classes): Turhan llgaz, (Istanbul: Kesit Yayincilik, 1998), 

158-159. 

22 Etienne Copeaux, “Turkiye'deTarih Ogretimi ve Yurttaslik’ 1 (TheTeaching of History and Citizenship in Turkey), within: Dersimiz Yurttashi? 
(Citizenship Classes), copyright: Turhan llgaz, (Istanbul, Kesit Yayincilik, 1998), 169 et al. 





ancestors and responsibility for the following generations and this expectation is materialized through the 
words embedded in history books. 

The leading themes of the Turkish historical narrative include the necessity to reclaim the pride of being 
Turkish - wounded with the collapse of the Ottoman Empire - the emphasis on a common history that goes 
very far back, the frequency of descriptions based on the idea of sovereignty on land of vast extent (“from 
the Adriatic to the Wall of China”) and the pride felt for the conferral to Turks of a special predisposition to 
form states (“No nation on earth has built as many states as the Turks”). On the other hand, the history is 
not only a source of pride; it also plays a role in national defense, because it allows “getting to know the 
enemy.” Threats and enemies can be both real and imaginary; what matters is to keep the community to¬ 
gether via this emphasis on enemies. 23 

“National heroes” and “mythical tales” occupy an important place in the history curriculum of schools. It 
does not matter whether these heroes and tales actually existed or not; what matters is that the nation¬ 
state needs them. The objective of frequently referring to heroes and events in history is not to elucidate 
historical truths; it is to mobilize future generations in line with values prescribed by the state. That is why 
history’s duty is to create the heroes needed by the state. 

Similar to history, the curriculum of other disciplines is also established on the basis of the state’s principles. 
Schools are therefore transformed into places where national identity symbols are created, the homeland is 
sanctified, dying for this land is exalted, tales of invented or discovered and exaggerated heroism are popu¬ 
larized and the official language is standardized and widely promoted. Schools and compulsory education 
thereby become the most functional tools in the nation-building. 

Because of the functionality of schools, the nation-state considers education and the right of education as 
separate from everything else and attaches more importance to it. According to Gellner, although the state 
does not refrain from limiting or violating other individual rights, when it comes to the right of education, 
let alone violating it, it endeavors for everybody to benefit from it. As argued by Weber, the state not only 
has “monopoly on legitimate violence,” it should also have “monopoly on legitimate education.” Moreover, 
since people’s ability to find a job, their honor, safety and self-respect depends on the education they receive, 
holding monopoly on legitimate education is more important and of determining power for the state than 
holding monopoly on legitimate violence. 24 


23 "The anti-Turkish propaganda led by Europe in the last period of the Ottoman Empire and consecutive military disasters caused such 
a trauma that the idea - incorporated into education - that a patriotic alertness against such attacks is a duty is a consequence of that 
trauma. In fact, the knowledge of history should enable all Turks to respond to such attacks." Copeaux, Turkiye'de Tarih Ogre ti mi ue Yurttaglik 
(The Teaching of History and Citizenship in Turkey), 181. 

24 Ernest Gellner; Uluslar ue Ulusguluk (Nations and Nationalism), Transl: Bu§ra Ersanli Behar - Gunay Goksu Ozdogan, (Istanbul, insan 
Yayinlari, 1992), 61-72; Co§kun, Ulus-Deuletin Donugumu (The Transformation of the Nation-State), 247-253. 






CHAPTER TWO 


NATION-STATE, EDUCATION AND LANGUAGE IN TURKEY 

When the languages of any political unit are examined, language policies and language rights should be ad¬ 
dressed together, because they interact with each other both on a national and international level and they 
also influence individuals’ language behavior. 25 

Language policies can be defined as a totality of principles, decisions and practices concerning the languages 
used within a particular political unit, their areas and regions, their development and the rights to their use. 26 
Language policies should not be thought of as consisting only of legal regulations. And language policies should 
not be equated only with laws determining language rights. Some policies may not include any laws and prac¬ 
tices concerning language and may be different from what is stipulated by law. Language policies may be formed 
directly by the state, by semi-official institutions or by influential people implementing state policy. 

The most distinctive feature of language policies lies in the fact that they are carried out in a conscious way. 
States conduct language policies with the aim of achieving certain objectives. They may endeavour to influ¬ 
ence the languages spoken with objectives such as increasing their influence, achieving legitimacy, encour¬ 
aging or limiting participation, creating a national identity, consolidating it and establishing income 
distribution. Language policies are influenced by the main tendencies in the state’s domestic and foreign 
policy. For example, political preferences such as internationalization return to origins, isolation or mod¬ 
ernization influence language policies. Language policies should not be limited only to policies concerning 
minority languages. Subjects like the connection between the official language or the majority language and 
identity and the teaching of foreign languages are also included within language policies. 27 

The literature on language policies indicates the existence ofa variety of language policies.This is natural, because 
many variables are in play for each country, such as the ratio of ethnic minorities to the general population, de¬ 
mographic characteristics, the degree of ethnic tension, the existence of ethnic clashes, ifthese exist, their violence 
and whether or not they are ongoing, the minority’s ethnic awareness and organization level and whether a part 


25 Virtanen, Dil Politikalarimn Milliyetgilik Hareketlerindeki Tarihsel Kokenleri, 18. 


26 H. F. Schiffman, Linguistic Culture and Language Policy, (London, Routledge, 1996), cited from p.3 by Virtanen, Dil Politikalarimn Milliyetgilik 
Hareketlerindeki Tarihsel Kokenleri, 18. 

27 Virtanen, Dil Politikalarimn Milliyetgilik Hareketlerindeki Tarihsel Kokenleri, 19. 





of the ethnic minority exists in another country or not. These variables determine the language policy to be fol¬ 
lowed and therefore different states’ approach to language, their varied solutions and policies. In a study prepared 
within the framework of UNESCO’s MOST Program (Management of Social Transformations), 28 language policies 
are divided into six main groups: 

The first group consists of those few countries where a single language is spoken. A single language policy is imple¬ 
mented in these countries (for example Iceland) and education is conducted in a single language. 

The second group consists of countries where a single national language policy is implemented and a single 
language is used in education. However, this group is different from the previous one in that these countries 
recognize regional languages and the multilingualism arising from the immigrant class. France and Turkey 
are considered part of this group. France allows regional languages and permits migrant children to learn 
their parents’ language. As forTurkey, while it implements a single national language policy, it also confers 
the right of education in the mother tongue to citizens with minority status, in line with the Treaty of Lau¬ 
sanne. 

The third group consists of countries like the United States, where the majority language (English) is dominant 
but it does not have a constitutional or official status. In later stages of schooling, teaching of the mother 
tongue is used as a means to teach the dominant language better and it allows for bilingual education. 

The fourth group covers countries like Belgium and Switzerland, which recognize multilingualism without 
actually supporting pluralism. Governed federally, these countries argue that speaking certain languages 
within regions with definite borders does not constitute an obstacle to national unity. These regions are es¬ 
tablished in line with these languages. 

The fifth group is represented by countries like Canada. In these countries, there are two official languages, 
but there is also the possibility to receive education in other mother tongues. 

Countries in the sixth group recognize multilingualism and state that they aim to develop linguistic pluralism, 
but in practice they endeavour to have a single dominant language in official matters and in communication 
among groups. The former Soviet Union and former Yugoslavia are considered within this scope. 29 

There is a close connection between a preference for one of these policies and the language rights 
held by the people of a country. Language policies determine not only the language rights of individ¬ 
uals, but also the implementation framework of those rights. 30 In this context, the implementation 
of language policies at times may constitute a direct source of conflict in a country and at times may 
function as an effective means to end or minimize such conflict. 


28 http://www.unesco.org/new/index.php 7 id:1915988.L=o 

29 Suleyman S.Terzioglu, Uluslararasi Huhuhta Azmlihlar ue Anadilinde Egitim Hahhi (Minorities and the Right to Education in the Mother 
Tongue in International Law), (Ankara, Alp Yayinevi, 2007), 100-102. 

30 Mustafa Kogak, ^okkulturlulul? Agismdcm Dil Haklari (Language Rights from the Perspective of Multiculturalism), (Istanbul, Marmara 
Universitesi Sosyal Bilimler Enstitusu, Unpublished Doctorate Thesis, 2010), 153. 





A. ROLE OF EDUCATION AND LANGUAGE IN BUILDING THE TURKISH NATION 


In the Republican period, the political organization ofTurkey was determined by elite military-civilian 
bureaucrats. The aim of this group, educated during the Tanzimat, or Reform Period and which wished 
to pursue the Westernization and modernization movement initiated by the intellectuals of the time, 
was to create “a nation-state that has reached the level of contemporary civilizations.” This aim could 
only be achieved through an authoritarian model that would transform society from top to bottom. In 
fact the Kemalist movement began to implement an authoritarian program from 1925 onwards, when it 
achieved absolute sovereignty in the political arena. 31 

The Kemalist movement perceived its time as constituting a historical split; it therefore created a new identity 
for the people and based it on the exclusion of the previous identity. 32 This new identity was built on two 
main codes: secularism and nationalism. Secularism aimed at state and society to be purged of Islamic ref¬ 
erences and for the adoption of non-religious and Western values for state and society. As for Nationalism, 
this was the ideology aiming at obtaining a nation-state out of the society left over from the empire. The 
founding elite saw the “community” system and the multicultural structure of the Ottoman Empire as the 
main reasons for its collapse. That is why they endeavoured to create a new nation based on a single ethnic 
identity, in order for the newly-founded state not to meet the danger of being divided up. 

But what was the identity ofthis nation going to be? Which identity would this nation be built on?This ques¬ 
tion had been debated since the Reform Period and possible answers included the “Ottoman” and “Muslim” 
identity. But for the founders of the Republic, the answer to the question “Who are we?” was “We a re Turkish, 
we are the Turkish nation,” and this was based on the idea that the policies of being Ottoman and Islamic 
had been unsuccessful. 33 Although in the Republican discourse the term “Turkish” was said to emphasize an 
independent super-ordinate identity above all cultural and ethnic identities in society, in reality the meaning 
of "Turkish” was that one ethnic identity was accepted and imposed over all other ethnic identities. 

Turkey was notan ethnically homogenous country, but Kemalist ideologues developed an ethnic-racial definition 
for the nation. They claimed that all inhabitants ofTurkey, past and present, consisted ofTurks. 34 In order to form 
a basis for this claim, they began to implement a process of Turkification in all fields of daily life, from arts to 
politics, from education to trade and from culture to sports.The architects ofthis aggressiveTurkification program 
used all possible opportunities to present being "Turkish” as a source of superiority and not being “Turkish” as a 
shortcoming, a loss and even a source of embarrassment. For example, according to Mahmut Esat Bozkurt: 

31 "As of the declaration of the Law for the Establishment of Public Peace in March 1925, the form of government ofTurkey consisted of a 
single authoritarian party, and was therefore clearly a dictatorship” ErikJan Ziircher, Modernlegen Tiirkiye’nin Tarihi (Turkey, a Modern His¬ 
tory), Transl: Yasemin Saner Conen (Istanbul, ileti§im Yayinlari, 2007), 257. 

32 Etyen Mahpupyan, TUrkiye'de Merkeziyetgi Zihniyet, Deulet ue Din (Centralist Mentality, State and Religion in Turkey) (istanbul, Patika Yayin¬ 
lari, 1998), 296. 

33 Engin l§in & Bora i§yar, “Turkiye'de Ulus-Devlet ve Vatanda§ligin Dogu§u” (The Nation State and the Emergence of Citizenship in Turkey), 
within: Turkiye’de f ogunluk ueAzmhk Politikalari: AB Sijrecinde Yurttaglik Tartigmalari (Majority and Minority Policies in Turkey: the Citizenship 
Debate in the EU Accession Process), Compiled byAyhan Kaya 8 TurgutTarhanli (Istanbul,TESEV Yayinlari, 2005), 96. 

3/| Soner gagaptay, Turkiye'de islam, Laiklik ue Milliyetgilik: Tiiirk Kimdir? (Islam, Secularism and Nationalism in Turkey: Wha are the Turks?), 
Transl: Ozgitr Bircan (Istanbul, istanbul Bilgi Universitesi Yayinlari, 2006), 91. 





"The Turkish revolution should belong to real Turks only... The worst of Turks is better than the best of non-Turks. 
The ill fortune of the Ottoman Empire in the past lay in the fact that its destiny was generally ruled by people other 
than Turks." 35 

Being “Turkish” is a condition for being employed by the state, because those who do not hold this identity 
are not to be trusted. According to Bozkurt: "Let us not assign the affairs of the Turkish state to anybody but Turks. 
Nobody but real Turks should head the affairs of the Turkish state... Turks must definitely be in charge of the affairs 
of the Turkish state. We will not trust anybody but Turks." 36 

Right after the suppression of the Agri Rebellion and before the election of 1931, when addressing the elec¬ 
torate in Odemi§ situated within his electoral district, Bozkurt explains very clearly his reason for being a 
member of the Republican People’s Party (Cumhuriyet Halk Firkasi, CHF): 

"With the work it has carried out up to now, this party has restored the Turkish nation, the original masters, to its 
former position. Let friends and enemies hear: I believe that the Turks are the masters of this country. Those who are 
not real Turks have only one right in the country of the Turks, and that is to be servants, to be slaves." 37 

The use here of the term “real Turk” should be emphasized. The term “real Turk” excluded both non-Muslim 
minorities and Muslim communities who did not define themselves as “Turkish” - especially Kurds - from 
the circle ofTurks. In 1926 then Minister of Foreign AffairsTevfik Ru§tu Saraqoglu expressed clearly the cabinet 
of ministers’ earnest attitude towards Kurds: 

"From the point of view of their own (Kurdish) cause, they have a low cultural level, their mentality is backward, 
they cannot be included in Turkey’s general political structure... Since they are not at an economic level to carry out 
their struggle for life in competition with the Turks, who are more advanced and have a higher level of culture, they 
will decrease in number and die out... Those who are able to go will migrate to Iran and Iraq, those who stay will be 
subject to the principle of the inability of the weak to survive." 38 

The “real Turks” are those who areTurks from the point of view of language, culture, ideals and blood. In this 
sense the concept of “real Turk” was used by Ataturk too: for example, talking with tradesmen from Adana 
on March 16,1923, Ataturk spoke about the historical evolution of the Turkish character in the Adana region 
and said that the Turks were the “real owners” of the region: 

"Armenians cannot stake any claims on this prosperous country. Your country belongs to you, to the Turks. This coun¬ 
try was Turkish in the past, therefore it is Turkish now and it will be Turkish forever... These fertile places are the 
land of real Turks." 39 

35 Ahmet Yildiz, Ne Mutlu Tiirkum Diyebilene (Happy is He Who Can Say That He is aTurk), (istanbul, ileti$im Yayinlari, 2004), 209. 

36 Yildiz, Ne Mutlu Tiirkum Diyebilene, 210. 

31 Yildiz, Ne Mutlu Tiirkum Diyebilene, 210. 

38 David McDowall, Modern Kurt Tarihi (A Modern History of the Kurds), Transl: Ne§enur Domanig (Istanbul, Doruk Yayinlari, 2004), 277. 


39 Yildiz, Ne Mutlu Tiirkum Diyebilene, 211. 





The members of the founding elite expressed ideas of this kind many times. The meaning of these words is 
clear: only real Turks hold the right to benefit from the blessings and possibilities of this country. Those who 
donot hold this identity will either clear out or will be subject to assimilation. Following the Sheikh Said Re¬ 
bellion, ismet inonu left no room for doubt when he expressed his determination on this subject in 1926, 
during the Second Congress of the Turkish Centers ( Turk Ocaklari ): 

"We are openly nationalist... and nationalism is our sole element of unity. No other element (ethnic group) can hold any 
influence other than the Turks. No matter what happens, our duty is to transform into Turks all those within the country 
of Turks who are not Turks. We will cut away the elements that will oppose Turks and Turkishness. The quality we will 
seek the most in those who serve the country will be Turkishness"‘ , ° 

Many methods were employed to transform non-Turks intoTurks, but education and language policies played 
a key role in this program of assimilation. 

1. National Education 

Wallerstein pointsoutthatin orderto create national identities and keep them alive, almost all nation-states have 
made education compulsory and have attached critical importance to linguistic homogenization. In the initial stages 
of their foundation, nation-states require only that fundamental state activities, such as legislation, execution and 
jurisdiction be carried out in a single language, but in the long term they endeavour to ensure through education 
that this language is used in all social transactions. 4 ’ 

In general nation-states confer a “national” character to education and this nationalized education is expected 
to produce two main results.The first is to build a national identity that is above local, religious, ethnic and cul¬ 
tural connections and that acts as the focus of true loyalty. The second is to ensure that the national identity is 
established throughout society and that it is internalized by all. In this context, national education plays a role 
in building, organizing and spreading the national identity. 

The fundamental aim of education is to provide adults of the future with professional knowledge and skills 
and to transform them into useful and productive members of society within the economy. The nation-state 
reserves this economic role for education but it also confers a national role to education, with the aim of 
providing the citizens of the future with awareness of the nation and patriotism, as well as creating cultural 
homogenization throughout the country. 42 

Education has played a prominent role in Turkey’s nation-building process too. According to Zurcher, who 
points to the continuity between the last period of the Ottoman Empire and the first period of the Republic, 
the belief that education was a major impulse behind social transformation was common to both the fol- 


40 Yildiz, Ne Mutlu Turkum Diyebilene, 155-156. 


41 Immanuel Wallerstein, Liberalizmden Sonra (After Liberalism), Transl: Erol Oz (Istanbul, Metis Yayinlari, 1998), 130-131. 


42 Birol Caymaz, Turkiye'de Vatandashk: IZesm1 ideoloji ue Yansimalari (Citizenship in Turkey: the Official Ideology and its Reflections), (istanbul, 
istanbul Bilgi Universitesi Yayinlari, 2008), 12-13. 
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lowers of the Party of Union and Progress and the Kemalists. 43 Both groups believed that education - or 
rather national education - played a key role in the transformation of society. In the period of the foundation 
of the Republic, in a speech given to teachers in Samsun in 1924, Ataturk stated very clearly that education 
in Turkey would be “national:” 

"When the term 'education' is used by itself, everybody draws a different meaning from it. If uie are to talk about it 
in detail, education has a variety of aims and objectives. For example there are religious education, national education 
and international education. All these types of education have different aims and objectives. All I can say for sure 
here is that the education that the Republic of Turkey will provide to the new generation will be a national education 
and I will not dwell on any of the others" 1 * 

A national education must have an agenda. What is meant by agenda is "a culture that is distant from the su¬ 
perstitions of old times, from foreign ideas that have nothing to do with our intrinsic characteristics and from all 
Eastern and Western influences and that is in harmony with our national and historical character. Because the com¬ 
pletion of our national cause is only possible through such a culture ” 45 It is inevitable for a national education ex¬ 
pressed in these words to divide thoughts into “national thoughts in harmony with our structure” and “foreign 
thoughts in conflict with our structure,” to defend national thoughts against foreign thoughts, regardless of 
their content and to reject communication and interaction among cultures. 

On May 25,1925, then Prime Minister ismet inonu gave a speech to teachers from the Teachers’ Association. 
He explained in detail the national educational approach put forth by Ataturk and expressed very clearly the 
direction the Kemalist regime was taking: 

"We want to provide national education. What does this mean? We can explain this via its opposite. If they ask us what 
the opposite of national education is, we can say that it is religious education, or international education. The education 
that you will provide is not religious or international but national. This is what the system is..." After having defined the 
system, inonii goes on to explain his expectations: "We can consider national education as consisting of two parts, on 
the basis of its political and national content. There is a Turkish nation that confers this land its Turkish characteristic. 
However, this nation is not yet displaying the aspect of a single nation that we would like to see. If this generation 
works consciously and seriously, under the guidance of science and life and dedicates its life to this aim, the political 
Turkish nation can become a nation that is completely Turkish from a cultural, intellectual and social point of view ," 46 

The expectation here is obvious: a culturally, intellectually and socially integrated Turkish identity has not 
yet been created and diversities exist within society. The duty of the education army is to work day and night 
to abolish these diversities and create a Turkish nation. inonu goes on to explain how this should be done: 


43 Caymaz, Turkiye'de Vatandafiik, 11. 

44 isma i I Kaplan, "Mil If Egitim ideolojisi” (The National Education Ideology), within: Modem Turkiye'de Siyasi Dusunce - Cl It 4: Mill Iyetgi lik (Political 
Thought in Modern Turkey - Volume 4: Nationalism), (Istanbul, ileti§im Yayinlari, 2002), 789. 

45 Kaplan, Milli Egitim ideolojisi, 789. 

46 Kaplan, Milli Egitim ideolojisi, 791. 
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"Foreign cultures should all melt away within this single nation. Different civilizations cannot exist within the mass 
of this nation. All nations on earth necessarily represent a single civilization. We are openly proposing to those who 
consider themselves attached to communities other than the civilization of the Turkish nation that they unite with 
the Turkish nation. But this should not be in the form of a blend or of'confederated' civilizations, but of a single civ¬ 
ilization. This homeland belongs to that nation and to that nationality. We are not saying this in words only, we are 
not putting forth this idea just for the sake of it; this policy will form the life of this land. If we are going to exist, we 
are going to exist as a single nation. This is the general aim of the system we call national education." 47 

Kaplan states that four main conclusions can be drawn from this speech, which he defines as having had a his¬ 
torically influential role in Turkey’s educational life: the first is that although Turkish national education is said to 
be against both religious and international education (in the sense of the Ottoman system which was not based 
on any specific ethnic origin), the real opposition is to an international education. The second is that designing the 
“political Turkish nation,” that is to say, a nation governed by theTurks and based on the principle ofthe unity of 
land, is not sufficient from the point of view ofthe new regime. A nation should be a unity based on a single 
culture and way of thinking. The existence of a variety of cultures on the same land is not acceptable. 48 The third 
is that other cultures have to negate themselves and melt away within the Turkish culture. A way of thinking that 
recognizes the existence of different nations and languages and considers them a cultural richness is distant from 
Kemalism.The fourth is that national education constitutes the method of choice for transforming the present 
“political Turkish nation” into an integrated and mature nation. "The general aim of national education is to blend or 
assimilate "foreign cultures" and thereby build the united Turkish nation. National education is the means to be used for 
the adoption of this national policy and for it to become a behavioral norm" 119 

Tunqay, too, makes similar observations; concerning the characteristics of education in the Kemalist single¬ 
party period, he draws attention to three interrelated points: first, the Republican elite who wished to become 
Westernized expected education both to play an active role in erasing everything related to the Ottoman/Islamic 
past and to lead in the transformation ofthe country. Second, education was conferred the role of propaganda 
for the regime, a role that contradicted the real aims of education. “Teachers became Kemal’s (Ataturk’s) most loyal 
propagandists." Third, efforts were made to replace traditional religious education with a secular national edu¬ 
cation, but racism came to play an important role in education as part of nation-building in Turkey. 50 

in Turkey’s modernization process, national education was ascribed the duty of political as well as of general 
education and teachers were requested to act as political propagandists imposing the revolution’s ideals on 
the masses. Kemalist ideologues did not refrain from stating this clearly. This state of affairs was valid for 
both primary education and for higher educational institutions. For example Kazim Nami Duru expressed 
this situation as follows: 


47 Kaplan, Milli Egitim ideolojisi, 791. 

48 "Turkluk fikri, yalnizca bir siyasT ideal degiI, aym zamanda etnik bir in§anin adidir” (The idea ofTurkishness is not only a political ideal, 
it is also the name of an ethnic construction.) Yildiz, Ne Mutlu Turhiim Diyebilene, 155. 

49 Kaplan, Milli Egitim ideolojisi, 791-792. 

50 Mete Tun cay, Tiirkiye Cumhuriyeti'nde Teh-Parti Yonetiminin Kurulmasi (The Foundation ofthe Single Party Rule in the Turkish Republic) 
(Istanbul,Tarih Vakfi Yurt Yayinlari, 1999), 239-240. 





"We cannot accept impartiality. We wish to bring up our children in accordance with (these) fundamental principles 
of our party and of our state. Our party is the Turkish nation itself." 5 ' 

A similar approach was espoused for universities. Having established the general aim of education as bringing 
up “revolutionary children loyal to the Republic” who adopt and support the Republican ideology, the Re¬ 
publican regime endeavoured to transform universities into institutions of indoctrination, which, rather 
than produce knowledge and conduct scientific research, defend the regime, train the generations who will 
defend the regime and conduct propaganda for the same. This was the justification for the “university reform” 
carried out in 1933. The Darulfunun (TN: later the Istanbul University), which had kept its distance from the 
changes brought by the Republic and which did not carry out the propaganda expected from it, became the 
object of criticism of the Kemalist elite. Moreover, since some of its teachers did not adopt the “Theory of 
Turkish History,” 52 the abolishment of this institution became inevitable. Even a scientific institution was un¬ 
able not to accept completely the regime’s theses. Falih Rifki Atay wrote as follows: 

"We cannot accept either impartiality or incompetence. Even if the Darulfunun is only a scientific institution, during excep¬ 
tional periods of reforms it is responsible for sacrificing its characteristics as a scientific institution and seruing the reforms 
and forgiving priority to its duty of instilling the reforms in people’s minds and spirits ." 53 

In conclusion, we can say that national education in Turkey is used as a tool to transmit “Turkish” identity 
and the values believed to form this identity both to children, who are the citizens of the future, and as far 
as possible to adults. 54 The aim of the whole system of national education has been and continues to be to 
abolish different identities, to subject everyone to theTurkish identity and to ensure through ideological ori¬ 
entation that this identity is a source of pride. 

2. Language: Turkish 

There is a close connection between a country’s language policies and the emergence and development of 
nationalism in that country. In parallel with the emergence and institutionalization of nationalism, the debate 
on language also developed and specific language policies were implemented. 55 That is why in order to con¬ 
duct sound research into the language policies of a country it is necessary not to overlook the history of na¬ 
tionalism in that country. This historical background is of primary importance in the identification of language 
policies, the shaping of practices and the establishment of the framework of citizens’ rights. 


51 Tuncay, TUrkiye Cumhuriyeti’nde Tek-Parti Yonetiminin Kurulmasi, 240. 

52 For the development of the thesis of official history in Turkey, see: Bu§ra Ersanli Behar, iktidar ue Tarih (Power and History), (istanbul, 
Afa Yayincilik, 1996) 

53 Seval Yaman, "UniversitelerdeTasfiye Gelenegi” (TheTradition ofTasfiye in Universities), Radikal 2,10.12.2006. 

54 "We can observe that in this context Republican education proceeded in two ways.The aim was on the one hand for national education, 
which targets children, to become more efficient and widespread, and on the other for the population to be educated and equipped with 
the values of the new order." Caymaz, Turkiye’de Votandapik, 13. 

55 M. Berk Balqik. "Milliyetglik ve Dil Politikalari” (Nationalism and Language Policies), within: Modern Turkiye’de Siyas? Dii^unce - CiIt 4: 
MilliyetgiIik (Istanbul, ileti§im Yayinlari, 2002), 777. 





In Turkey, especially with the declaration of the Second Constitutional Monarchy and the Party of Union 
and Progress’s rise to the power, a nationalist movement based on Turkism gained power against the con¬ 
cepts of Ottomanism and Islamism. The nationalists who envisaged that the Ottomans’ imperial policy 
was coming to an end were seeking a more concretely defined national concept. Language acquired great 
significance at this point. 56 In the period when Turkism came to the fore, authors such as Ziya Cdkalp and 
Yusuf Akqura began to refer to the existence of p re-Islamic Turkish ethnicity. According to them Turkish ness 
still existed and the Turkish language, which had been successfully preserved, constituted the best proof 
for this. "There were attempts to respond to the identity crisis put forth especially by administrators and by in¬ 
tellectuals and to the need for a new 'we,'for the definition of a socio-political identity, through cultural formations 
where language played a main role. Important steps were taken under the rule of the Party of Union and Progress 
for the simplification of Turkish and for its use in the Empire's official correspondence, and in the fields of education 
and economy ." 57 This policy, initiated by the Party of Union and Progress, reached its peak under Kemalist 
rule. In this context, language played two important roles in Turkish nationalism. 

First, language was the most important element of an identity. In other words, the state would be based on 
the “Turkish” identity and beingTurkish depended on speaking “Turkish/’TheTurkish language was the hall¬ 
mark of beingTurkish. Up to the moment when it rose to power, the Kemalist movement showed great sen¬ 
sitivity to religious subjects and established a connection between national culture and national identity via 
religion. But when the opposition was abolished and political power was consolidated, the Kemalist move¬ 
ment began to implement a radical policy of secularization and to replace religion with language. From now 
on language would be among the main elements to replace religion in the formation of identity. 58 

The clearest reference to the determining role of language in the development of ethnicTurkish identity can be found 
in a statement made by Ataturk. For him, theTurkish nation is a pure and homogeneous whole and this nation has 
a single language: Turkish, the most beautiful, rich and easy language in the world. "The Turkish language, the heart 
and mind of the Turkish nation, is a sacred treasure that contains the morality, the traditions, the memories, the interests, in 
short, everything that forms the Turkish nation." Since everything that forms theTurkish nation is preserved via the 
Turkish language, speakingTurkish is the first and absolute condition for belonging to this nation. 59 

Speaking Turkish constitutes the most important element in the reply given to the question of who Turks 
are. For example, in 1923, in answer to the question of who Turks are, Hamdu I lah Su phi, a leading supporter 
of Turkism at the time, said, "Those who speak Turkish, are Muslim and are proud to be Turkish are Turks ." 60 In a 

56 Even during the period of Sultan Abdulhamit, there was great interest for the national and racial aspects of language as demonstrated 
by the following statement below by §emsettin Sami: “The language spoken is the main indication and principle of belonging to a nation 
or race; it is common to all of its individuals. A people speaking a language constitute a nation and a race. That is why all nations and 
communities wishing to guarantee their racial existence are forced to correct, straighten out and improve their language.” Nazan Mak- 
sudyan, Turkliigu Olgmek (MeasuringTurkishness), (Istanbul, Metis Yayinlari, 2005), 66. 
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paper presented at the Second Congress ofTurkish History, Ali Fuad Ba§gil placed the Turkish language in 
first place when defining the "Turkish nation:" "The Turkish nation consists of citizens uiho speak Turkish, who 
carry Turkish blood in their veins or who belieue to descend from Turks, whose forefathers have experienced the 
good and bad days ofTurkish history or who have adopted those memories, who are attached to Turkishness with 
their heart and soul and who state that they are Turkish.” 6 ' 

The belief that “Turks are those who speak Turkish,” results in two interconnected conclusions: the first is 
that those who do not (or cannot) speakTurkish are notTurkish; the other is that the state needs to do what¬ 
ever is necessary to transform these people into Turks. In fact Atattirk says that it is impossible to consider 
asTurkish those who do not speakTurkish: "If people who do notspeak Turkish claim to be part of the Turkish 
culture and community, it would not be right to belieue in them.” He then goes on to instruct the Turkish Centers, 
whose main mission was to build the “Turkish nation:” "The primary duty of the Turkish Centers is to endeavor 
to transform such elements into real Turks who speak our language ." 62 

Second, language was seen as the most important factor for guaranteeing national unity. 63 Turkey’s multi-ethnic 
structure and the fact that different languages were spoken on these lands constituted a major obstacle before 
recognition oftheTurkish identity as a collective bond.The movements initiated after 1925 by the Kurds, who in¬ 
sisted on speakingtheir own language, especially deepened the concern felt by Kemalists.The regime had a stead¬ 
fast opinion on language: in order to establish and preserve the nation’s unity and to prevent anything from 
damaging it, everyone had to speak the same language. 

That is why the policy implemented was two-sided. On the one hand, Turkish was more widely used in the 
public sphere. The adoption ofTurkish as a mother tongue, the Turkification of minority names, the require¬ 
ment to speakTurkish in the public sphere were all political means aimed at imposing the use ofTurkish by 
the entire population. Concurrently, a number of measures were adopted to limit the use of languages other 
than Turkish. We can cite a few examples to better understand the mentality behind these measures. 

After the Sheikh Said Rebellion ofig25, the state immediately set up a commission and prepared the “Eastern Re¬ 
form Plan.” According to the plan, the top priority of the central government in Ankara was to ban public use of 
the Kurdish language in orderto putan end to the Kurdifkation of regions whereTurks and Kurds lived together. 6 ' 1 

As a result of the mobilization of the Kurds, theTurkish Centers began to show a special interest in the Kurds and 
their language. In a congress held in 1926, "speaking languages other than Turkish in the lands of the Turks” was heavily 
criticized. They requested the government to "punish those who insisted on speaking languages other than Turkish." In 
this congress the Turkification of Kurds was also dealt with. The prevailing opinion held that it would be easy to 
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resolve the matter because Kurds did not have a language or a culture. However, when a delegate from Mardin 
reported, in a meeting held in 1927, that they had been unsuccessful in convincing the Kurds to speak Turkish, the 
Turkish Centers began trying to implement different strategies in theTurkish and Kurdish areas of Anatolia. “Ac¬ 
cordingly, the Turkish Centers will 'help Turkish youths to develop Intellectually and physically’ in regions outside the 
east of Anatolia and will endeavor to ‘realize the national ideal by imposing the Turkish culture in eastern regions.” 65 

A classified circular issued by the Ministry of the Interior in 1930 held governors responsible for ensuring 
that “Turks speaking foreign dialects" acquired Turkish as a mother tongue and were included in theTurkish 
community. Governors were responsible for identifying the appropriate method and means to fulfill this 
duty. The common points of this policy were as follows: 

• Identifying the names and numbers of villages speaking the foreign dialect; 

• Distributing the population of the smaller of these villages to Turkish villages in the area; 

• Preventing those who speak the foreign dialect from establishing new villages and districts; 

• Appointing civil servants to areas inhabited by those who speak the foreign dialect from among 
Turks who do not speak that foreign dialect; 

• Making it clear that speaking Turkish and being a “pure Turk” is not only a matter of pride but also 
a source of profit; 

• Encouraging Turkish girls to marry Turks who do not speakTurkish; 

• Disparaging the costumes, songs, dances, weddings and other traditions of those who speak the for¬ 
eign dialect, Turkifying the names and titles of people and of their families, never referring to them 
as Bosnian, Tatar, Circassian, Laz, Kurdish, Abkhasian, Georgian, Turcoman, Pomak, etc., changing 
the names of the villages in that dialect, forcing people to speakTurkish at home and among them¬ 
selves and to say “I am Turkish” from the heart. 

In short, "the Turkif cation of their languages, traditions and ideals, associating them with the history and the destiny 
of the Kurds is an important national duty for all Turks ." 66 

The message conveyed by all of these policies is very clear: in Turkey there are some who do not speak 
Turkish, but if they cannot speakTurkish then they cannot be Turkish; in order to be Turkish they must speak 
Turkish. The opposite is unimaginable, because "a person living among us who cannot speak Turkish cannot be 
trusted. If those whose mother tongue is not Turkish wish to participate in the political and social life of the country, 
they must abandon their mother tongue and switch to Turkish ." 67 
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In the building oftheTurkish nation-state language has therefore been used in a very functional way, to fab¬ 
ricate Turkish national identity, to guarantee national unity and to transform society. That is why language 
has always been of critical importance. 68 

B. LANGUAGE POLICIES IMPLEMENTED IN TURKEY 

The history of the Republican Period in Turkey can be seen as the history of the regime’s attempt to purify 
and standardize Turkish through a number of institutions, and making it the dominant language throughout 
the country.The Republican Regime implemented the single language policy with such force via laws, insti¬ 
tutions and pressure so that for many years only Turkish came to mind when reference was made to “mother 
tongue” or “education in the mother tongue.” 69 

Turkey’s language policies seeking political and cultural homogeneity can be examined in three periods. 

i. The Period 1923-1950 

The language policies at the time of the founding of the republic present a number of historical crossroads. 
The adoption ofTurkish as the official language in the Constitution of 1924 formed the highest legal confir¬ 
mation that Turkish was the main factor in the determination of the nation’s socio-cultural content. This 
constituted the grounds for the policies of assimilation or exclusion for minorities of the same religion but 
of different ethnic origin and who spoke another mother tongue, as well as for non-Muslim minorities. 70 

The Law on the Unification of Education, passed in March 1924, carried out the complete secularization of ed¬ 
ucation 71 and also constituted a significant part ofTurkification and homogenization efforts. Through this law 
educational institutions and the language of education became centralized. Kurdish schools, institutions and 
publications, sects and lodges were accordingly prohibited. While education was aimed at standardizing the 
population, paradoxically, the rate of schooling was kept low in Kurdish regions, the chief reason being the fear 
that a Kurdish middle-class would emerge along with a Kurdish national consciousness as a result of education, 
in fact, as a prime example of this way of thinking, Necip Bey, Minister of National Education and MP for Mardin 
said: "Do we want today's armed Kurds to appear before our children tomorrow as intellectuals ?"’ 2 
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The adoption of the Latin alphabet constituted the sharpest move in the regime’s language policies. This was 
such a sensitive issue that it was led step by step by Ataturk. In the summer of 1928 a commission headed 
by Atattirk himself prepared a report on this matter and on August 9 the President of the Republic announced 
officially for the first time that the Ottoman alphabet—heretofore consisting of Arabic or Persian charac¬ 
ters—would be replaced by "Turkish letters.” A promotional campaign was announced and in the following 
months Ataturk travelled throughout the country, explaining the new letters and insisting that everyone 
rapidly learn these letters and teach them to other citizens. On November 1, a law was passed by parliament 
stipulating that the new alphabet become compulsory in public communications as of 1929. 

Ostensibly there were reasonable grounds language-wise for the transition from the Arabic to the Latin al¬ 
phabet. According to proponents, the Latin alphabet was more appropriate forTurkish; it would thus facilitate 
literacy and increase its rate. However, the real reason for this forceful and rapid transition was ideological: 
"This change was another way to break off Turkish society’s ties with the Islamic traditions of the Ottomans and of 
the Middle East and lead it towards the West," 73 

The rapid execution of the change in alphabet and its widespread acceptance among the population provided 
encouragement for those who wished to carry out language reforms. The extreme nationalist spirit of the 
1930s provided ease of movement to those who wished to simplify the language. Proponents of cleansing 
theTurkish language from all “foreign” words, starting with Arabic and Persian words, sought to create a new 
language - “Oztiirkqe” or Pure Turkish - free of “foreign” elements. The Language Congress that met at the 
time put forward the Sun-Language Theory as an intellectual basis for the work it carried out. 

This theory, which gained official status at the 3rd Language Congress, was based on two ideas. The first 
posited the Sun as the starting point for the first sounds and words and emphasized its meanings and de¬ 
rivatives in Turkish. The second considered the Turkish language and race as the source of all European lan¬ 
guages and civilizations and claimed that all other languages were derived from Turkish. 7 '* 

It was clear that these two ideas complemented the Theory of History. The Theory ofTurkish History, first in¬ 
troduced during the first Turkish History Congress in 1932 (the second took place in 1937), traced Turkish his¬ 
tory back to the beginning of time and exalted theTurks as a “race.”This theory also claimed that theTurks 
had an innate ability to found and rule states and always founded great civilizations and thatTurks had had 
a deep influence over other major civilizations. This thesis erased once and for all the 600 year-old Ottoman 
history and replaced it with "legends from the dark ages" and "the nonsense that we have existed since pre-history," 
in Cemil Merit’s words. 75 
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Thus the Theory ofTurkish History, described as the “rediscovery of the history of the Turkish nation,” con¬ 
stituted the foundation forthe Sun-Language Theory. One ofthe “truths” that the theory attempted to prove 
concerned language: 

"The language of Turks has influenced all other major languages on earth. At the root of this language there is the 
force of nature. Humans initially drew power from the sun, and so did language. The language must be cleansed of 
the Arabic and Persian words added later." This part ofthe theory was developed during theTurkish Language 
Congress; in the second Turkish History Congress it was put under the discipline of history. 76 

Theories on history and language thus completed one another. The claim that Turkish was the source of all lan¬ 
guages, the attempts to prove the continuity ofTurkish language and race and the sun-language connection all 
aimed at providing secular solutions to the language issue. This was based on the atheistic power ofthe sun in 
primitive communities. In fact §emsettin Gunaltay, an intellectual from the Republican period, went to the heart 
ofthe theory when he said, “the Sun-Language Theory has saued the Turkish language from the shackles of Islam." 

The excessive claims of both the history theory and the language theory were abandoned after the 1940s, but it 
is imperative for two reasons to keep these theories in mind; firstly because the school textbooks still contain 
traces of these theories; 77 and secondly because these theories show the historical phases Turkish nationalism 
has gone through and the degree to which its assumptions can reach in the building of national identity. 78 

Another event to highlight about the wider use ofTurkish is the “Citizens, speak Turkish!” campaign. This 
campaign was established during the annual congress ofthe Darulfunun's Law Faculty Student Association, 
held on January 13, 1928. According to the statement adopted by the congress: "Speaking a language other 
than Turkish in Turkey means violating Turkish law." Aiming to implement this decision immediately, the Stu¬ 
dent Association obtained the necessary permission from the authorities and put up banners reading: “Only 
Turkish Must Be Spoken in the Land of the Turks” and “Citizens, Speak Turkish” on ferryboats, trams and 
other mass transportation vehicles. The campaign began as a reaction to the mother tongues of non-Muslim 
minorities; over time its scope expanded and its intensity increased. 79 Both non-Muslims and Muslim com¬ 
munities whose mother tongue was not Turkish were obliged to speakTurkish in public areas. As a result 
people who spoke little Turkish attempted to speak Turkish in public, even if poorly. The campaign began 
in January and started to lose its momentum by mid-April. However, from time to time there were attempts 
to revive it; it unsettled minorities but was not terribly successful in forcing them to adopt Turkish. 80 
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ForTurkish to become more widespread, other languages needed to be put out of use. However, as long as 
elements who did not speak Turkish shared the same environment and were not in contact with the dominant 
language, it was for all intents and purposes impossible to prevent the use of other languages by law. The 
Settlement Law No. 2510 dated 1934 concerned the issues of migration and population, but it also aimed at 
creating a single language community. In fact then Minister of the Interior §ukrij Kaya openly expressed this 
sentiment during the debate on the law in parliament: "This law will create a country that speaks a single lan¬ 
guage, thinks the same and feels the same.'®' Na§it Hakki Ulug, MP for Kutahya, said: "(The Settlement Law), which 
will instill the pride and honor of being Turkish into those who Hue on these lands, has the privilege of being one of 
the principal laws of this revolution .’® 2 

Through this law the population ofTurkey was divided into three groups: a) People who speakTurkish and 
are ofTurkish ethnic origin, b) People who do not speakTurkish but are considered of differentTurkish cul¬ 
tures (migrants from the Balkans and the Caucasus, such as Albanians, Circassians, Pomaks and Tatars) and 
c) People who do not speakTurkish and do not belong to the Turkish culture. The last group was used mainly 
to refer to Kurds and Arabs. The law divided Turkey into three parts: the first area, inhabited by people who 
spoke Turkish and was ofTurkish ethnicity, could receive migrants. The second area covered people whose 
Turkishness needed to be strengthened through culture and language policies. The third area consisted of 
regions that were completely closed to civil settlements for security reasons. 83 

According to Be§ikqi, the real aim of the Settlement Law was directed against the Kurds; this law was passed 
to subject Kurds to assimilation into the Turkish identity. 84 According to Yegen, [the Settlement Law is a 
unique text that shows that the Kurdish issue was interpreted by a perception-language conditioned by the 
state’s centralization issue]. 85 Cjagaptay too states that the Kurds constituted the main focus of this law. The 
government implemented a three-stage plan for theTurkification of Kurds. The first stage consisted of settling 
Turks in the first area, where it was forbidden for Kurds to settle. This step would enable Ankara to form a 
Turkish front within the Kurdish area in the east. The second stage consisted in settling Kurds in an area 
where they would cohabit with theTurks.The Kurdish population would therefore melt into theTurkish pop¬ 
ulation and would become assimilated. If the desired results were not achieved through these policies, in 
the third stage the Minister of the Interior would be able to take more drastic measures such as transferring 
Kurds elsewhere or depriving them of citizenship. 86 

Although the Settlement Law, which emphasized Turkish ethnicity and the Turkish language, was aimed 
mainly at Kurds, the Republican Regime was not interested only in Kurds. While the law was being debated 
in parliament, Ru§eni Bey, an MP, without openly referring to the Jews, complained that the government 
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was unable to assimilate the Jews. Ru§eni Bey was also troubled by the vast number of migrants who were 
brought over from the Balkans and the Caucasus during Ottoman times, were settled in different areas of 
the country but who still did not speakTurkish; therefore, they had preserved their ethnic identities. Minister 
§u kru Kaya attempted to pacify Ru§eni Bey by stating that assimilation of the migrants was one of the ob¬ 
jectives of this law. 87 

The Surname Law was another striking regulation that assisted in nation-building. The importance of the 
Surname Law was that it sought to conceal subordinate identities such as religion, sect and class and to in¬ 
ternalize the single national identity. From this point of view the Surname Law was compatible with language 
reform, as well as with the Kemalist principles of secularism, populism and nationalism. 88 Prior to the Sur¬ 
name Law, newspapers and magazines had initiated a major campaign arguing for the changing of people’s 
names and surnames along with place names. The republic wanted Turkishness to be known, to be visible 
and audible, therefore both non-Muslims and Muslims were impelled to adopt a pure Turkish name. Mahmut 
Esat stated that if non-Muslim minorities wanted to be considered Turkish they had to be assimilated among 
theTurks; for this they needed to speakTurkish and adopt a Turkish surname. Otherwise their Turkishness 
would be nothing more than "the Turkishness of the Ottoman Bank" and they would be destined to remain 
merely “nominally Turkish.” 89 According to Huseyin Kazim, who changed his name to “Yilmaz,” the time had 
come to get rid of the Arabic and Persian names that had oppressed theTurkish consciousness for so many 
centuries. "Newborns in particular should be given Pure Turkish names. While Mehmeds and Alis die, Bozkurts, 
Alps should be born and multiply ." 90 

The Surname Law No. 2471 came into force in 1934 with the aim of meeting these expectations. The first 
clause stipulated that all Turks "are obliged to have a surname as well as a first name" and the third clause stated 
that "names... and surnames of foreign races and nations cannot be used." During the debate in parliament, Refet 
Bele, MP for Istanbul objected to this clause: 

"If a man’s name belongs to a foreign race, if he is not from my race and wishes to use a name from his own race, I would 
prefer to see him as he is, with a seal on his brow." Minister §u kru Kaya explained the need for this clause as follows: 

"As for foreign names, the greatest duty of a country is to annex everybody living within its borders to its own com¬ 
munity and to represent them... Why should we continue to call them Memed the Kurd, Hasan the Circassian or AH 
the Laz? To start with, this would indicate the weakness of the dominant element. If a man feels even the slightest 
difference, let us remove him from schools and communities and that man will become as Turkish as I am and will 
serve his country. There are many men from foreign races who have served the country in this way. Why should we 
keep them away? Why should we refer to them as foreigners, as if they had a seal on their brow?" * * * * 9 ' 
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The Surname Law was a new tool for the assimilation of non-Muslims and Muslims who were not Turkish. 
It triggered a new period dominated by intense nationalism on the matter of surnames. Community Centers 
played an active role in this process and initiated a campaign encouraging the use ofTurkish names. As soon 
as the law forcing citizens to take Turkish surnames came into force, people began to have their surnames 
registered. While some people were allowed to keep their surnames, registry offices did not recognize sur¬ 
names that were notTurkish or did not sound Turkish. In order to correct this situation, the government is¬ 
sued a Surname Regulation on December 20,1934 (Official Gazette No. 2805) and prohibited the registration 
of surnames ending with "yan, of, eu, uig, is, dis, pulos, aki, zade, mahdumu, ueled and bin." This regulation made 
it impossible for names in Armenian, Bulgarian, Macedonian, Bosnian, Serbian, Croatian and other Slavic 
languages and for surnames in Greek, Cretan, Persian, Georgian and Arabic to be registered. The law stipu¬ 
lated that citizens of all religions and ethnic origin acquire surnames in Turkish. This obligation was met with 
great turmoil among both Muslim and non-Muslim citizens. Many Jews had to change not only their sur¬ 
names but their first names as well. 92 

Geographical units also received their share ofthis policy of mass Turkification. The issue of changing place 
names of foreign origin into Turkish names first arose in the Ottoman Empire, under the Party of Union and 
Progress, when the Regulation on Migrants came into force in 1913. This regulation stated that new settle¬ 
ments for migrants should be given "appropriate names." World War I caused an acceleration in the systematic 
change of non-Turkish place names. A [decree] sent by Enver Pasha to troops on January 5,1919 asked that 
names of provinces, districts, villages, mountains and rivers in languages such as Armenian, Greek and Bul¬ 
garian be "translated into Turkish." Work conducted on the basis ofthis [decree] ceased following a second 
[decree] issued on June 15, 1916. In the meantime, many village and town names had been changed into 
Turkish. 93 

The first proposal for the nationalization of place names after the War of Independence was made during 
Session No. 117, held on December 20, 1920, by Sirri Bey, MP for Izmit, who complained that "there are still 
places in the country that do not have national names." Some places were thus named after figures of the War 
of Independence, while the names of some who had fallen from favor were changed again. In 1922 a number 
of settlement names were changed into Turkish. 94 

In 1925 many settlement names in Georgian were completely changed as a result of a decision made by the 
Provincial Council. Following Circular No. 8589, issued by the Ministry of the Interior towards the end of 1940, 
the name-changing process acquired an official identity. Through this circular, "names of settlements and of natural 
sites in foreign languages or of foreign origin, whose use causes great confusion, were changed into Turkish.” I n response 
to this circular, lists of place names in “foreign” languages were prepared by governors and sent to the ministry. 
However, this project came to a halt because of World War II and the name change did not take place. In 1949, 
the change of place names acquired legal ground via Provincial Administration Law No. 5442." 
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2. The Period 1950-1980 


The language policies, institutions and mentality of the Republican Period took deep root. For this reason, no 
major changes took place in language policies in subsequent periods. From some points of view governments es¬ 
tablished after 1950 outdid their predecessors. For example, the Democratic Party (DP), which followed relatively 
more “liberal” policies, took a major step in the change of place names. A “Specialized Board on Name Changes” 
was established in 1956 and, apart from some interruptions, it operated until 1978. In 1978 it was closed down on 
the grounds that "place names of historical importance had also been changed." During the period that the board was 
active, approximately 75,000 place names were examined and 28,000 of these were changed. Between the years 
1965-1970 and 1975-1976, the board worked also on the change of natural sites. As a result, it changed approximately 
2,000 names and published these in the form of a book. Following an interruption of five years the board set to 
work once again in 1983, in accordance with a new regulation, and changed the names of another 280 villages. 96 

According to Tunqel, over 12,000 villages in Turkey have undergone a name change. In other words, the 
names of approximately 35 % of villages in Turkey have been changed. What stands out the most in these 
name change operations is that the names that were not Turkish or were believed not to be Turkish and 
names that caused confusion were the first to be dealt with and changed. 

"... the names of uillages containing the words red, bell and church have been changed. Village names containing 
words such as Kurd, Georgian, Tatar, Circassian, Laz, Arab and migrant have also been changed to prevent the emer¬ 
gence of separatism within their environment... Some of the village names that have been changed include also 
names that were not in Turkish. It is normal for many villages and other places in Anatolia to have been given names 
in Arabic, Persian, Kurdish, Laz, Creek, Armenian, Georgian, Circassian, etc... When the map prepared with this aim 
is examined, it is interesting to note that the villages that have undergone a name change are distributed all over 
the country, though not in a uniform way. In respect to other regions, a heavier concentration of these places stands 
out in the Black Sea, Southeastern Anatolia and Eastern Anatolia regions ." 97 

Following the military coup of i960, the Turkish Language Institution issued circulars encouraging the use 
of Pure Turkish. The distinguishing trait of this period was the political pluralism that now obtained, pluralism 
which was reflected onto the language policy. Alongside supporters of Pure Turkish, opposition criticizing 
language reform and accusing it of severing communication among generations also arose. Between i960 
and 1980, in accordance with the ideology of the group in power, either there were renewed attempts to in¬ 
tervene in the language, or these attempts were prevented. For instance, under the Party of Justice ( Adalet 
Partisi - AP), attempts to purify the language were stopped; under the Nationalist Front ( Milliyetgi Cephe - 
MC), the use of Pure Turkish was forbidden in some institutions. However, in 1977, under the Republican Peo¬ 
ple’s Party (Cumhuriyet Halk Partisi - CHP), the situation was reversed. During these periods a majority of 
authors supported language reform and played a major role in the use of new words in daily life. 98 
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3.1980 and Subsequent Years 


The military coup of September 12, 1980 attempted to take control not only of the entirety of country but 
also of its language and language rights. As with other constitutions, the 1982 Constitution prepared by the 
coup leaders stipulated Turkish as the official language. However, unlike other constitutions, this clause was 
not to be amended, nor shall its amendment even be proposed. Article 26 of the constitution regulating 
freedom of thought and expression and Article 28 regulating freedom of press, contained the terms "language 
forbidden by law" and threatened reprisals for expression in a forbidden language. On the other hand, ac¬ 
cording to Article 42 of the Constitution, "no other language than Turkish may be used or taught as a mother 
tongue to Turkish citizens in education and training institutions.”The use of languages other than Turkish as a 
mothertongue in education was thus made impossible. 

Law No. 2932 best expresses the perception of language in the period following 1980. It passed in October 
1983. This law primarily prohibited the use of Kurdish. However, the term “Kurdish” was such a bogey word 
for the coup leaders that the law managed to express the ban on Kurdish without actually using the term 
“Kurdish.” According to Article 2 of the law: 

"It is forbidden to express, promote or publish thoughts in any language apart from the primary official language of states 
recognized by the Turkish State." It is clear that this article was written with great care and taking into consideration 
certain objectives. According to Oran, there were two aims to this text: the aim of the statement "any language apart 
from the primary official language" was to rule out Kurdish, Iraq’s secondary official language. As for the statement 
"states recognized by the Turkish State,” its aim was not to recognize a potential future Kurdish state and therefore the 
Kurdish language that would be its official language." 

The general objective of the law was expressed as "protecting the indivisible unity of the state uiith its territory 
and its nation, national independence, the Republic, national security and public order." In order to achieve this 
objective, the law banned all possible activities that could be held in Kurdish and even the production of 
records, cassettes and other audio-visual materials in this language. 

"A ban of this kind affected primarily the educated and active classes, but the military rulers went a step further and 
reminded even illiterate people that all traces of the Kurdish identity had been banned. In December 1982, the Minister 
of Education reminded all province governors that in Eastern and Southeastern Anatolia folk songs could be used for 
ethnic or separatist purposes and that songs should therefore be sung in Turkish only. Although instructions of this kind 
were routinely ignored, violators at times received punishments that would constitute an example for others."' 00 

Significant pressure was exercised on the use of Kurdish in daily life too. The coup leaders’ attitude towards 
Kurdish was so harsh that not even detainees and convicts were permitted to speak Kurdish with their fam¬ 
ilies. When family members who did not speakTurkish spoke with their children in Kurdish they would be 
beaten and asked either to keep silent or to communicate via signs. Likewise, in tribunals, Kurds were not 
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given the possibility of conducting their defense in their mother tongue; in court records Kurdish was referred 
to as “a language that cannot be understood.” 

The blockade on language that began with the foundation of the Republic and reached its apogee with the 
coup of 1980 only began to ease after the 1990s. Two factors were influential at this point: the first was that 
Kurdish and Islamic groups began to exercise pressure on the state for its concept of national and homoge¬ 
neous identity. In parallel with the spread of multicultural demands all over the world, a number of groups 
in Turkey raised objections to the state’s imposition of a pseudo-identity and began to fight for their demands 
to be heard. This resulted in a partial easing of the state’s oppressive identity policy. The second factor con¬ 
sisted of relations between Turkey and the EU. Particularly following Turkey’s acceptance as a candidate for 
the EU (in December 1999), the intensification of relations between Turkey and the EU played a positive role 
in the abolishment - at least partial - of bans preventing the expression of different identities and languages 
from Turkish legislation. 

Turkey saw important legal amendments come to light at this time. Some of these are as follows: 

* In 1991 Turkey abolished Law No. 2932 which considered Kurdish a banned language. In 2001 the expression 
“language prohibited by law” was removed from Articles 26 and 28 of the constitution. 

* As part of the Second Harmonization Package dated April 9, 2002, the concept of “banned language” was 
removed from the Law on the Press. 

* As part of the Third Harmonization Package, dated August 3, 2002, the freedom to broadcast in different 
languages on radio and television was regulated. Article 8 of Law No. 3984 on the Foundation and Broadcasts 
of Radio and Television was amended through this package and broadcasts “in different languages and dialects 
used traditionally by Turkish citizens in daily life” were permitted. Concurrently, Law No. 2923 on the Teaching 
of Foreign Languages was amended so as to permit the teaching of said languages and dialects and the pos¬ 
sibility of obtaining private instruction. 

On July 19, 2003, broadcasts in different languages and dialects on national radio and television acquired 
legal status. However, these broadcasts were very limited in length and their content was significantly re¬ 
stricted so as not to provide instruction in these languages and dialects. In addition, children’s programming 
was not permitted. Moreover, this regulation also included bureaucratic obstacles that effectively created 
deterrents to flouting the law; these included such examples as requiring broadcasting corporations to pro¬ 
vide simultaneous translation or daily reports.) 

* As of June 2004, the Turkish Radio and Television (Turkiye Radyo veTelevizyon Kurumu.TRT) began to broad¬ 
cast radio and television programs in Bosnian, Circassian, Arabic, Kurmanci and Zazaki. 101 

*OnJanuaryi, 2009, TRT-6, a 24 hour channel in Kurdish began to broadcast. (However programs for chil¬ 
dren on TRT-6 fall within the scope of banned programs.) 

* In June 2009, the Ministry of Justice amended the “Statute on the Administration of Criminal Execution 
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and on the Implementation of Punishment and Security Measures,” thus permitting detainees and convicts 
to conduct phone conversations in Kurdish. 

* In April 2010, Article 58 of the Law on Elections, which “forbids the use of languages and writing other 
than Turkish in radio and television broadcasts and other election propaganda” was amended and the free¬ 
dom to use Kurdish during elections was granted. (However, the ban in Article 81/c of the Law on Political 
Parties still stands.' 02 ) 

4. The Use of the MotherTongue in the Existing Legislation and in Education 

Although these recent positive developments have somewhat alleviated the pressure on languages other than 
Turkish, legislation in Turkey still contains regulations that prohibit the use of the mother tongue in education. 
Turkey follows three paths to preventing the use ofthe mother tongue in education: (I) It preserves clauses in do¬ 
mestic law preventing the use ofthe mother tongue in education, (II) When acceding to international treaties on 
fundamental rights and freedoms, it has expressed reservations concerning clauses stipulating the use ofthe 
mother tongue in education, (III) It refrains from acceding to treaties dealing with language rights and banning 
discrimination based on the language of education. 

I. Freedom of education was regulated in the Constitutions of 1924 (Article 80) and of 1961 (Article 21/2), but these 
did not include any clauses regarding the language of education. Article 42 ofthe Constitution of 1982 regulated 
the right of general education, but, unlike the constitutions of 1924 and 1961, prescribed a ban regarding the lan¬ 
guage of education. According to this clause, "no language other than Turkish can be used or taught as a mother tongue 
to Turkish citizens in educational institutions."The primary language is therefore Turkish. Another clause of this con¬ 
stitution stipulates that "the principles that educational institutions teaching foreign languages and foreign language 
medium schools will follow are regulated by law. Clauses of International treaties are reserved” and allow for an excep¬ 
tion.' 03 According to this, it will be possible to conduct education in languages other than Turkish in situations 
arising from accession to international treaties. Two treaties currently ascribe responsibility to Turkey concerning 
education: these are the Lausanne Peace Treaty, which regulates minorities’ right of education in their mother 
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tongue, and the Treaty of Friendship between the Turkish Republic and the Kingdom of Bulgaria. 104 

In short, apart from the minorities listed in the Lausanne Treaty and in theTreaty of Friendship with Bulgaria, 
Turkey does not recognize the existence of any other minorities. And according to these two treaties, mi¬ 
norities in Turkey consist of non-Muslim Turkish citizens of Creek, Armenian, Jewish and Bulgarian origin. 
Thus, only these minority groups hold the right of education in the mother tongue and it is not possible for 
any other group to use their mother tongue in education. 

II. When Turkey accedes to international treaties, it expresses reservations concerning national legislation. 
For example, Turkey has expressed reservations regarding Article 30 of the Convention on the Rights of the 
Child, which concerns the rights of children belonging to minority or indigenous groups, 105 on the grounds 
that it holds the right to interpret this clause in line with the clauses and the spirit of its constitution and of 
the Lausanne Treaty. 

Turkey has also expressed reservations regarding Article 13 of the UN Covenant on Economic, Cultural and Social 
Rights, regulating the “right of education.” It has reserved its right to implement paragraphs 3 and 4 of Article 13, 
which stipulate the “freedom of individuals and of organizations to found and manage educational institutions,” 106 
within the framework of Articles 3,14 and 42 of the constitution. 

Turkey has also expressed reservations regardingArticle27ofthe UN Covenant on Civil and Political Rights concerning 
the protection of minorities. 107 It has reserved the right to implement this article in line with the clauses and pro¬ 
cedures of its constitution and of the Lausanne Treaty. According to these reservations, Article 27 is only accepted in 
terms of the groups recognized as minorities within the LausanneTreaty. 108 

III. In addition to treaties to which Turkey has expressed reservations, there are also some important legal [charters] 
that Turkey refrains from acceding to. The first and most important of these is the European Charter for Regional 
or Minority Languages, adopted by the Council of Europe in 1992. This charter contains the right to the use of 
relevant languages in education, the legal sphere, the media, cultural activities and economic and social life. 


104 Terzioglu, Uluslararasi Hukukta Azinliklar ue Anadilde Egitim Hahki, 181-182. 

105 Article 30: In those States in which ethnic, religious or linguistic minorities or persons of indigenous origin exist, a child belonging to such a 
minority or who is indigenous shall not be denied the right, in community with other members of his or her group, to enjoy his or her own 
culture, to profess and practice his or her own religion, or to use his or her own language. 

106 Article 13/4: No part of this article shall be construed so as to interfere with the liberty of individuals and bodies to establish and direct 
educational institutions, subject always to the observance of the principles set forth in paragraph 1 of this article and to the requirement 
that the education given in such institutions shall conform to such minimum standards as may be laid down by the State. 

107 Article 27: In those States in which ethnic, religious or linguistic minorities exist, persons belonging to such minorities shall not be 
denied the right, in community with the other members of their group, to enjoy their own culture, to profess and practice their own re¬ 
ligion, or to use their own language. 
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and Equality of Opportunity), within: Egitim Hakhi ue Egitimde Haklar (The Right to Education and Rights in Education), Compiled by l§ik 
Tuziin, (Istanbul, Egitim Reformu Giri§imi Yayini, 2009), 51-52. 
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The second is the Framework Convention for the Protection of National Minorities, adopted by the Council 
of Europe in 1995. The convention, which does not contain a definition of “minority” because an agreement 
between the parties could not be reached, bans discrimination against minorities. Minorities are accorded 
rights individually, rather than as a group. The decision of which groups should be considered minorities is 
left to the discretion of acceding countries. During the submission of ratification documents, states are re¬ 
sponsible for informing the Council of Europe which articles of the convention will be valid for which minority 
groups in the individual country. Ample power of discretion is conferred to states through the consideration 
of special circumstances in the implementation of the convention. But the Framework Convention is nonethe¬ 
less important in that it is the first multilateral document with legal binding power on the general protection 
of national minorities. Furthermore, articles 5.1, 6, 9.1,10,11 and 12 concerning language rights, and especially 
the article 14, which regulates the right of education in the mother tongue, are of particular importance. 
Turkey has not acceded to either of these treaties. 

The third is the Convention against Discrimination in Education, adopted by UNESCO (United Nations’ Edu¬ 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization). This convention, which aims at abolishing all kinds of discrim¬ 
ination in education, was adopted on December 14, i960 and came into force on May 22,1962. According to 
the convention, parties undertake to abolish all laws and all administrative directives containing discrimi¬ 
nation in education and to put an end to all such administrative practices. Article 5.1.c of the convention, 
which prescribes as a fundamental principle that children receive religious and moral education in line with 
their families’ beliefs and that no individuals or groups are forced to receive education not in conformity 
with their own beliefs, reads as follows: 

c. It is essential to recognize the right of members of national minorities to carry on their own educational activities, 
including the maintenance of schools and, depending on the educational policy of each State, the use or the teaching 
of their own language, provided however: 

i. That this right is not exercised in a manner which prevents the members of these minorities from under¬ 
standing the culture and language of the community as a whole and from participating in its activities, or which 
prejudices national sovereignty; 

ii. That the standard of education is not lower than the general standard laid down or approved by the 
competent authorities; and 

Hi. That attendance at such schools is optional. 

Turkey has not acceded to this treaty, which does not allow for any reservations (Article 9). 

The fourth is Protocol 12 of the European Convention on Human Rights, which prohibits discrimination in the 
enjoyment of general rights. The protocol consists of six articles and, according to Article 1, the enjoyment of 
any right set forth by law shall be secured without discrimination on any ground such as sex, race, color, lan¬ 
guage, religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, association with a national minority, property, 
birth or otherstatus and no one shall be discriminated against by any public authority.This protocol, prepared 
on November 4, 2000 in Rome, came into force on April 1, 2005, when ten countries ratified it. Turkey signed 




the protocol on April 18, 2001, but is not yet considered a party to it as it has not yet ratified it. 

Since Turkey refrains from eliminating language bans from the legislation, makes reservations concerning 
certain clauses of treaties dealing with the right to use the mother tongue in education and does not accede 
to certain treaties, language-based discrimination continues. According to the dominant paradigm in Turkey, 
if education in the mother tongue is permitted, it will damage national identity; protecting the country’s 
unity will thus become impossible. That is why the demand to use languages other than Turkish in education 
is still considered “the most unacceptable demand” by governments in Turkey, quite aside from political affil¬ 
iation. Such demands are dealt with harshly. Two important events of the early 2000s underline the state’s 
antagonism to the use of the mother tongue and especially to Kurdish. 

The first of these events occurred in November 2001, when a group of primarily students at Istanbul Uni¬ 
versity submitted a request for elective Kurdish lessons to the university administration. The petition move¬ 
ment which began in Istanbul found great favor in universities and secondary schools throughout the country 
and quickly spread. As of February 14, 2002, students from 24 universities throughoutTurkey had submitted 
11,837 signatures to petitions and were joined by thousands of primary and secondary school students and 
their families, demanding that Kurdish be taught in elementary and secondary schools. The state reacted 
very violently to petitions concerning elective Kurdish lessons; 1,359 people were taken into custody, 143 peo¬ 
ple were arrested pending a trial and 46 people were dismissed from their educational institution. 109 

The second event consisted in the closure case against the Education and Science Workers’ Union (Egitim- 
Sen) for having included the “right of education in the mother tongue” in its statute. In the Statute Congress 
held in September 2001, Egitim-Sen placed the following article in its statute: Egitim-Sen "aduocates that all 
indiuiduals of the community hold the right to equally and freely enjoy a democratic, secular, scientific and impartial 
education in their own mother tongue."Vr\e Governorship of Ankara warned the union concerning this article 
and requested its amendment. When the Union did not carry out the requested amendment, the Gover¬ 
norship petitioned the Office of the Chief Prosecutor for the Republic in Ankara, whereupon Egitim-Sen re¬ 
placed the words “in their own mother-tongue” with “in the mother tongue of individuals” and the issue 
was resolved. In March 2002 the Office of the Chief Prosecutor reached a “decision of non-prosecution” on 
the members of the union’s executive board. The Ministry of Labor and Social Security also sent a letter to 
the union stating that "the change in the statute had been examined and that nothing had been found contrary to 
law" and the case was thus closed. 

Howeverthe Office ofthe Chief of General Staff intervened and on June 27, 2003 senta letter signed by Lieu¬ 
tenant General Koksal Karabay, Chief of Operations for the Office ofthe Chief of General Staff, to the Ministry 
of Labor and Social Security. The letter requested that "the Ministry state that the union statute is in conflict 
with the laws and with the constitution and that the necessary initiatives be made for the statute to be amended." 
Whereupon the Ministry of Labor and Social Security, which had previously stated that “nothing had been 
found contrary to law,” asked the Governorship of Ankara for amendment ofthe statute. The governorship 
eventually filed a closure case for the union, which did not amend the statute. 
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The Second Court of Labor of Ankara, dealing with the case, decided to reject the closure case in line with 
the ECHR, but this decision was repealed by the Nineth Civil Chamber of the Appeals Court. The Appeals 
Court explained as follows the grounds for its decision: according to the ECHR, the freedom to found asso¬ 
ciations may be restricted with the aim of ensuring national security, territorial unity and public order; ac¬ 
cording to legislation, no language other than Turkish can be taught to Turkish citizens.” 

Therefore, when the use of the mother tongue in education is in question, political, military and civil bu¬ 
reaucracy, as well as judicial authorities, all show extreme sensitivity and resistance to this demand. This 
stance against the mother tongue prevents the possibility of different cultures within the community from 
developing and places in a disadvantaged position those with a mother tongue different from the majority 
language. The multifaceted issues that Kurdish students experience during their education generally arise 
from two fronts: the first ofthese is the high rate of poverty in Kurdish-majority regions and the insufficiency 
of state investment in education combined with improper educational policies. Because of poverty, it is diffi¬ 
cult for children to begin school and pursuean education. Due to insufficient investment and improper poli¬ 
cies in these regions, children are unable to enjoy educational benefits like children from other regions. 
According to data compiled by the Ministry of National Education, in the school year 2008/2009, while in 
the whole ofTurkey the average number of students per classroom was 32 and per teacher, 23, in Southeast¬ 
ern Anatolia the average number of students per classroom was 44 and per teacher, 30. The situation in sec¬ 
ondary schools is even worse. In Turkey, the average number of students per classroom in secondary 
education is 29 and per teacher, 18, whereas the country’s most crowded classrooms, with 43 students, are 
in Southeastern Anatolia. The average number of students in this region is 27. (In Diyarbakir, the average 
number of students per classroom is 53 and per teacher, 28.) 11D The number of teachers in the region is seri¬ 
ously inadequate. As a result, some provinces in the region are continuously placed at the bottom of country 
rankings in central examinations conducted throughout the country. 

"This situation prevents both Kurdish children living in this region and other children whose families have been ap¬ 
pointed to this region from benefiting equally from the right of education and results in their falling much behind 
their peers in their future life. But education is one of those fundamental public services where the state is responsible 
for providing equal access and opportunity to all of its citizens.""' 

The second reason is that Kurdish children are deprived of their mother tongue in education. In the inter¬ 
views held during the field study (the next chapter) with children whose mother tongue is Kurdish, it has 
been observed that Kurdish children who have not been permitted to use their mothertongue in education 
and who have been forced to receive education in a language they do not know encounter a variety of prob¬ 
lems. It has also been observed that Kurdish students who have difficulty in communicating, who are not 
able to express their feelings and thoughts as they wish, who feel excluded from the community, who are 
not in complete control of the unfamiliar language and who in the meantime forget or are not able to develop 
their own mother tongue have a strong impression of being backward and of falling behind. 
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This loss, for which the state is directly to blame, weakens people’s loyalty to the system and prepares the 
ground for an environment of conflict. Vis a vis this situation there are two approaches thatTurkey can adopt: 
the first is forTurkey to ignore Kurdish demands for the use of the mother tongue in education and to turn 
its back on the negative consequences arising from the failure to meet these demands. As it has generally 
done since the foundation of the Republic, Turkey can continue to pursue policies containing strong assim- 
ilationist elements and wait for Kurdish demands to fade away over time and for the related issues to dis¬ 
appear. This is one possible path to be taken, but it is not a way out. On the contrary, this path would result 
in a deepening of the wound and in the further damage to social stability. 

The second approach is forTurkey to take into consideration general tendencies toward education throughout 
the world and to take necessary measures to set the necessary grounds for the use of the mother tongue in 
education. The state should refrain as soon as possible from prohibiting the use of Kurdish and other lan¬ 
guages in education and should prepare the necessary environment for the language in use throughout the 
country (Turkish) to be taught along with other languages, in line with demands.The achievement of societal 
peace in Turkey is closely related to the transformation of education to an approach that recognizes differ¬ 
ences and embraces them. In order for such a transformation to take place, the followings need to be done 
in the legal area: 

• Turkey should amend Article 42 of the Constitution and should provide a constitutional guarantee 
for the use of the mother tongue in education. 

• Starting with the Law on National Education, legislation regulating the field of education should be 
amended and the use of the mother tongue in all education institutions should be permitted. 

• Turkey should remove all of its reservations from international treaties advocating language rights 
and stipulating the use of the mother tongue in education. 

• Turkey should ratify the Framework Convention for the Protection of National Minorities, the Euro¬ 
pean Charter for Regional or Minority Languages, the UNESCO Convention against Discrimination 
in Education and Protocol No. 12 of the European Convention on Human Rights. 




CHAPTER THREE 


ISSUE OF THE MOTHER TONGUE IN EDUCATION 
AND KURDISH STUDENTS’ EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 

Some research has been recently conducted on the use of the mother tongue and especially of Kurdish in edu¬ 
cation. Among these, the “Report on the Importance of the Mother Tongue and Education in the Mother Tongue,” 12 
prepared by Egitim-Sen and the “Report on Bilingualism and Education,” prepared by Ayan-Ceyhan and Koqba§ 
on behalf of ERG," 3 present quite valuable information on the language and educational situation of students 
whose mother tongue is not Turkish, and of Kurdish students in particular. These studies compile the findings of 
many researchers who have studied students belonging to oppressed linguistic minority groups. They state that 
the mother tongue plays an important role in the educational and social lives of these individuals. Likewise, the 
“Report on Education as a Means of Social Reconciliation,” 1 ’ 4 prepared by Firat and Atli on behalf of the History 
Foundation, is an exceptional and significant study examining examples of discrimination in education in the 
context ofthe Kurdish issue and on face to face interviews held with people of different social groups. 

Taking these reports as a starting point, in order to fill some ofthe gaps left previous studies, taking them a 
step further and finding answers to some pressing questions, the current study was conducted on the psy¬ 
chological, educational, linguistic and social issues faced by students whose mother tongue is Kurdish as a re¬ 
sult of their inability to use Kurdish during their education and the prohibition of this language. In other 
words, the study endeavored to discover what children whose mother tongue is Kurdish experience when the 
bell rings and they enter a classroom where, for the first time in their lives, they are obliged to speakTurkish. 

In this study the terms "mother tongue in education” and “mother tongue-based bilingual education” are used 
instead ofthe terms “mother tongue education” and “education in mother tongue”, which are used frequently in 
public debates and in majority of existing literature in Turkey. The main reason for this preference lies in the belief 
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that the terms “education in the mother tongue” is generally considered to suggest monolingual education in 
public debates over the issue. On the other hand, the terms “mother tongue in education” and “mother tongue- 
based bilingual education” are intended to point directly to multilingualism and cultural pluralism. From this 
point of view, the objective of this preference is for these terms to provide new perspectives in future debates and 
studies on this subject in Turkey. 

A. THE FIELD WORK 

In this part of the study, interviews were held with 43 people in four different groups. 115 The first group con¬ 
sisted of people who began school in different periods and places, whose mother tongue is Kurdish and who 
attempted both to learn Turkish and acquire literacy in this language simultaneously. The second group in¬ 
cluded teachers who do not speak any Kurdish and who, in different periods and places, have taught Kurdish 
children who did not speak any Turkish. The third group consisted of teachers who are Kurdish and speak 
Kurdish and who have taught children whose mother tongue is Kurdish. The last group consisted of parents 
who speak only Kurdish and whose children go to school. Below are the findings that emerged from these 
interviews. After presentation of the findings, the study will explore how these findings can be examined 
under certain themes commonly mentioned by the interviewees and what they show us in accordance with 
the existing literature. At the end of this chapter, taking these findings, the international literature on this 
subject and the conceptual framework as a starting point, proposals on Turkey’s current educational system, 
as well as social and cultural proposals, will be presented. 

B. FINDINGS 

Group 1: Starting school without knowing any Turkish and receiving an education in 
an unfamiliar language 

In-depth interviews were held with 13 people in the first group. All of these people, some of whom had begun 
school in the ‘80s and some in the ‘90s, stated that they encountered Turkish for the first time when they 
went to school. Some of them are now university students and some are self-employed. Although they have 
been living in Diyarbakir at the time of the interviews, they had attended primary school in different parts 
of the geography where Kurds live historically. 

All of the people interviewed stated that when they began attending primary school they knew no Turkish 
or only “a few words” which they were not completely sure about their meanings. For example, Sabahat, 
who began primary school in Midyat, in 1985, said as follows: 

...you know some words, but not enough to form sentences. You attempt... how can I say it, you attempt in a 
way to form a concept using those words as a starting point. The sentence you form may not be accurate, but 
you attempt to understand it. 

Ahmet encountered Turkish for the first time, at a primary school in (Jermik. He recounts the following: 

Our mother tongue was Kurdish. We first encountered Turkish at primary school. I thought the whole world 
spoke Kurdish, I didn’t know whether other languages existed or not. 

115 The names used for the interviewees in this study are not real. They are psydonames. 





All of the people interviewed said that the vast majority of students in their classrooms were Kurdish and 
that Turkish was not spoken with anyone other than teachers. Rojhat said as follows: 

Because of the area where uie liued, we always spoke Kurdish. All of our friends spoke Kurdish. We spoke 
Kurdish both during classes and outside. We only spoke in Turkish with our teacher. We had to force ourselves 
as much as we could... 

Rojhat said that although most of his friends spoke only Kurdish, most students could not speak to each 
other in the classroom because speaking Kurdish was forbidden. They had to wait and go outside to speak, 
in this context, Dilge§ said the following: 

We did not speak Kurdish at school. We did not speak at all in the classroom; we only spoke Kurdish when 
we got together outside. We could only started to speak Turkish when we were 8-9 years old, up to then we 
didn't know any Turkish... 

Many people said that as they did not speak Turkish and were not permitted to speak Kurdish they had to 
choose to keep silent. Being silent bored some, who wanted school to end as soon as possible so that they 
could go home. They said that at first they only had to wait until the break; when they left the classroom 
they were able to relax. Later, they were not permitted to speak Kurdish in the breaks either. This meant that 
the wait to speak went from a relatively manageable 40 minutes to the end of the day when classes ended. 
They therefore spent five to six hours every day "waitingsilently." One interviewee said that the first word in 
Turkish he learned was “silence,” that every time he heard that word he felt guilty because it made him think 
he had done something wrong. Some other interviewees said that in such situations they developed different 
methods to communicate with their friends. For example Ahmet said: 

At school we were able to speak with our friends in our mother tongue during school breaks. Later on, in sec¬ 
ond grade, they restricted that too. "We can’t teach them Turkish like this. Turkish has to be the dominant 
language in all fields." I think it was 1996. When they exercised this restriction during the breaks too, almost 
no one spoke and we attempted to communicate with gestures and facial expressions. We developed a sign 
language as a second language. We more or less understood what we meant. That’s how the process worked. 
Our common language was a sign language. When we looked each other in the face we were able to under¬ 
stand more or less what we meant or what we wanted to do. Anyway, during those 40 minutes we got very 
bored. We wished school would be over and we could get out and run away... 

Many of the people interviewed spoke of similar complaints, that although their mother tongue was Kurdish, 
they had to learn to read and write in Turkish, a foreign language to them. The main complaints included diffi¬ 
culties in communicating with the teacher and in general self-expression. For example, Rojhat had this to say: 

We simply sat there and looked at the teacher. We didn't understand anything anyway. I wanted to ask some¬ 
thing but I couldn’t. I had a friend, I asked him, can you translate it into Turkish, can you tell me what it is, 
so in this way I could ask the teacher what I don’t understand. 


Gulbahar, who stated that she experienced similar communication problems, said: 





...there mas a distance among us because me mere not able to express ourselues. Euen mhen me had a problem, 
me couldn’t say it. We had some friends mho mere not doing mell financially, either they had a torn collar or 
something else, and they couldn't express themselues. The teacher mould shout at them and it looked as if the 
children had been naughty or they mere imperuious to the scolding. Instead, maybe they couldn’t afford clothes 
and they couldn't say it, or they had other problems at home or regarding the classes or the homemork, but 
they couldn’t say it. Because teachers spoke in Turkish, the children didn’t understand mhich homemork they 
mere supposed to do and so frequently they couldn’t do any homemork... 

Osman had the following to say: 

Our teacher didn’t speak Kurdish. That mas our main problem. We just couldn’t communicate. It mas impos¬ 
sible euen to catch each other’s eyes, because he mas from a different morld and me mere from a different 
morld, euen if me looked at each other me didn't understand each other. 

The majority of students who began school with teachers who did not speakTurkish said that because ofthe 
lack of communication they were not able to understand their teacher; this made them frightened and tear¬ 
ful. For example, Ru§en says the following: 

...mhen I first started school I began to cry because I didn't speak any Turkish. The teacher speaks Turkish and 
you don’t understand anything, so you begin to cry. 

Some experienced “funny” incidents because they didn’t speak the same language as their teachers and they 
couldn’t understand each other. For example Dilge§ says the following: 

...funny things happened sometimes. Years hauegone by, so I don't remember them uery clearly, but especially 
during primary school I frequently ended up saying mords in Kurdish because I didn’t speak Turkish. The fact 
that some students could not speak out of shame or fear resulted in negatiue consequences. This is a terrible 
example, but some children met themselues because they couldn’t say that they needed to go to the toilet. 

Deniz, who mentioned similar problems, recounted the following: 

...this is mhat happened once: the teacher called our friends to the blackboard. He began by asking them: 
"Did you mash? Did you mash your face and hands? Did you brush your teeth?" When asked, our friends im¬ 
mediately said "No, I didn’t, I smear I didn’t, I smear on my religion I didn’t," as if blamed for something. Later 
me understood mhat mas going on. 

Some people said that when they began to write they generally did not know what they were writing because 
the meaning ofthe words they were writing was unfamiliar to them. Likewise, others said that when they 
began to read they did not understand the meaning ofthe texts. 

On the subject of teachers’ reaction to the lack of communication, almost all students said that teachers who did 
not speak Kurdish displayed a negative attitude towards them, that they did not attempt to understand them. 
On the contrary, they blamed the students for not speakingTurkish. For example, Sidar says the following: 
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We couldn’t speak Kurdish in the classes of Turkish teachers. We were scolded and asked whether we were 
swearing... 

The teachers too were in a place where the language spoken wasn't their language, the people weren't their 
people. They acted negatively. There was no affection. They kept beating us. They would teach us the lessons 
and then leave. Sometimes we would give them things. We would give them flowers. When those flowers 
shed their petals or they were thrown in the rubbish bin, we felt as if we had been thrown away. At that age, 
that was our psychological state. That is to say, we felt very negatively... The flowers being thrown away... We 
didn’t speak the language; that was how we expressed ourselves... 

Similarly, Ahmet recounted the following: 

...sometimes the teacher too got exasperated. "I keep explaining, don’t you understand?” We really didn’t under¬ 
stand. We didn't speak, we just looked at him. In the village, they always kept telling us that we needed to 
respect the teacher, that he had come here to teach us things, that we needed to do our lessons, do this and that, 
but as we didn’t understand what he was telling us we tried to keep quiet. This partly turned us into passive 
students. We mainly kept quiet, we tried to keep quiet. 

Many people said that because they could not understand what was being said, they were accused by their 
teachers of having cognitive difficulties, which were in fact simply communication barriers. For example, 
Sabahat says: 

Our teacher had belittled us, asking us, "Why do you have cognitive problems?" I told him it was not a cog¬ 
nitive problem. If you send a student abroad who doesn't speak English and put him in an educational en¬ 
vironment there, it’s clear that he will have difficulties. 

It becomes clear that in parallel to these attitudes, the students’ cultures and identities were also negated 
through their language.Teachers frequently used expressions that ignored the students’ culture and identity. 
For example, Lezgin has the following to say: 

...we had a teacher from Izmir who said: "You are people who don’t want to learn Turkish." She was also our 
class teacher. And she was also our science teacher. I always got 2 (grade) in science class. But I was a very suc¬ 
cessful and determined student. I experienced many problems. I also had problems in English class in high school. 
Our English teacher was a woman from Kazakhistan who was a Turkish nationalist. She made things difficult 
for us. In secondary school, science class brought my grade point average down. In high school, English class 
brought it down. That teacher always said: "There actually is no such thing as Kurdish; this is Turkish that has 
been Kurdifed.” So what she meant was that the people in the East have evolved Turkish into Kurdish. That's 
when I reacted to her... 

On the other hand, most of the people interviewed said that during various stages of their primary school 
education they were also taught by Kurdish teachers who spoke Kurdish: they were able to communicate 
with them, they felt more at ease with them and they learned Turkish more easily by speaking Kurdish from 
time to time. They were thus more successful in their studies. Lezgin recounted the following: 






...the teacher I got after having repeated the year was a very good teacher. He was even elected several times 
the best teacher of the year. He spoke Kurdish too. He was Kurdish. When he referred to bread as "nan", he 
would tell us that it was "nan" in Kurdish and "ekmek” in Turkish. Sometimes he even taught us in Kurdish. 
He was a very brave man. He contributed greatly to the person I now am. I learned Turkish from him. 

Likewise, Cemil explained the effect that a Kurdish-speaking teacher had on him and said: 

...a teacher from the neighboring village came to our school. He spoke Kurdish. His name was R_K. He started 
teaching us. From time to time he would speak to us in Kurdish. When we played football he’d join us and 
ask to be passed the ball in Kurdish. It was good. We liked it. We were able to express ourselves more easily. 

Still, many people said that even Kurdish teachers refrained as much as possible from speaking Kurdish to 
them in the classroom, that they used Kurdish only when a particular student did not understand something 
and that they generally only spoke Kurdish outside the classroom. 

Another situation brought to light by the interviews was that because they began to read and write in a lan¬ 
guage with which they were unfamiliar, they felt humiliated and lacked self-confidence. Sidar, who experi¬ 
enced this, said the following: 

You leave your family; there is a new environment, a new language... Everything was difficult of course. You 
couldn't express yourself, you felt humiliated, and you didn’t feel confident... Because we received our education 
in another language, we began to draw away from our own language... We aren’t good at either Turkish or 
Kurdish. We spoke one language when we went home and another when we went to school. So we became 
disconnected. I still encounter difficulties. 

Similarly, many people stated that the issues arising from receiving schooling in a language they did not 
know pursued them in later stages of life. For example, Ahmet said that because it was forbidden to speak 
Kurdish and he initially had to keep quiet in school, this sense of needing to “keep silent” pursued him in 
later stages of life, making him a passive person: 

Because I didn’t ask any questions in primary school, now that I’m at university, when an issue is discussed I 
prefer to keep silent unless something really bothers me. When something is being discussed outside, I prefer to 
keep silent as much as possible. I guess that’s because of my primary school years. 

Similarly, the problem of not being able to express themselves properly, experienced intensively in the first 
years of school, continued in later stages of the students’ lives. For example, Lezgin says: 

Even now, at university, sometimes I can’t express myself fully in Turkish. Sometimes in the breaks we speak 
Kurdish with the teachers. Others know this too. This happens because of our inability to express ourselves... 

Everyone interviewed agreed that learning to read and write in an unfamiliar language resulted in being 
unsuccessful academically at school. Many claimed they could have accomplished more had they not had 
this hurdle to overcome. For example, Sidar said the following: 
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Maybe I could have done more. I could haue deueloped other abilities... 


Regarding being unsuccessful at school, Lezgin said: 

Because I didn’t speak Turkish I had to repeat several years. The year I first failed, my teacher didn’t speak any Kurdish. 
That’s why we had a problem. We just couldn’t communicate. It wasn't only me; my cousins from the village also had 
the same problems. That’s why my cousins and I had to repeat that year." 

Moreover, many people said that beginning to read and write in a language they didn’t know gave them a 
feeling of falling behind others; some say they still feel this way. For example, Sabahat said: 

...the feeling I had was of being left behind. At school at first you seem to learn a language. But you don't actually 
get an education until you learn that language. That is why, when you look at the whole of Turkey, instead of 
looking only at the Turkish-Kurdish situation, I believe that when I compare myself with other people who don’t 
speak Kurdish, it is as if I began to receive an education a year later. 

Osman also said similar things: 

When we started school we didn’t speak Turkish. We learned some Turkish by the time we were 12-13 years 
old, so that means we began our lives quite late, with a delay of 75 years... I once looked at some pictures 
drawn by children going to nursery school; the fact that 3-6 year old children can express themselves in that 
way arises from the accumulation of information in their repertory. When I was twenty years old and I saw 
those pictures, I was astounded. I wonder whether I would be able to draw them even now. 

Again in connection with the feeling of being left behind, all of the people we interviewed said that they felt 
at a disadvantage when they compared themselves with the people who had been educated in their mother 
tongue. For example, Ru§en said the following: 

For one thing, Turkish children start ahead of you. When they read a text they understand it completely. We 
didn’t have that opportunity. We generally didn’t understand. 

Baran had similar things to say: 

Children whose mother tongue was Turkish started ahead of you. When I first started school next to children 
whose mother tongue was Kurdish, there were also students who spoke Turkish. They generally were the chil¬ 
dren of civil servants. I must have envied them. When you are little you are not conscious of these things. 
What is it like to envy the language of other people? It's really tragic. You say things like I wish I was born like 
that and I didn’t encounter these problems. You feel excluded. It’s a completely different psychological state. 

Children in Istanbul or Konya and children in the Kulp district of Diyarbakir don't begin their language ed¬ 
ucation under the same conditions. These children learn a completely new language. And the teachers ask 
them to make comments in that language. For example we had writing classes. But we couldn't express our¬ 
selves. Our sentences were always inverted. And when you couldn't succeed, it influenced your knowledge in 
math and science too. 




This is what Deniz had to say on this subject: 


VYe really did enuy them. They spoke Turkish, so they expressed themselves better and they spoke more in the 
classroom. And they got along better with the Turkish teachers. Because they spoke more, to us they seemed 
the best, the most hard-working students. It made us feel inadequate. We have always felt that inadequacy. 

Osman says the following: 

...we started life with a defeat ofi-o, with a delay of 10-15 years. They were able to communicate, among 
them there were the children of police officers, ciuil servants and teachers. The lessons they learned at school 
they already knew from home. They were ready. They didn't need to show extra effort. But we needed to 
make a great effort. 

Another reason why students felt themselves at a disadvantage was that their parents were not able to help 
them study. Only the presence of another family member who had previously gone to school made a positive 
difference. For example, Dilge§ said as follows: 

...there were students who understood things and learned easily; students who received support from their broth¬ 
ers or sisters who had gone to school learned things more easily. (...) But especially if there are illiterate people 
in the family, for example if you look at children’s mothers and fathers, at their brothers and sisters in our villages, 
most are illiterate. Students from families of this kind who start school encounter difficulties if they don’t get any 
support. And when you can’t develop you lose interest in reading, so support wasn't of any use. 

Another problem that Kurdish students encountered during their education was that their parents were not able 
to attend parent-teacher meetings because of the language barrier. Some students said that they did not tell their 
parents they were having difficulties because they thought it would be hard on them. Culbahar had this to say: 

My mother came to school once, because I needed to receive some kind of medical treatment in order to get 
permission from school. She couldn't speak because she didn't know any Turkish. I asked my mother to come. 
I told her I would speak and convince the teachers... Apart from that my family never came to school. (...) 
Even in high school I enrolled by myself. 

In addition, the lack of communication persists even after later stages of education, because parents do not 
speakTurkish and students can no longer express themselves well in Kurdish. Many students said that because 
they could no longer speak Kurdish well they were no longer able to speak with their parents and share their 
thoughts with them. For example, Sabahat said as follows: 

Because I use Kurdish so little I find it difficult to communicate with my mother. Think of how, as a young 
girl, you want to share things with your mother. You learn Turkish at an academic level, you express yourself, 
but you feel inadequate in Kurdish. And you can’t tell your mother about this inadequacy. You feel this as a 
shortcoming. For example, I have a diary. I write the things there I can’t share in Turkish with my mother. 
But I can’t share them in Kurdish either, because I don’t speak that level of Kurdish. These are my problems. 
I can’t explain my inner world to my mother... Let’s say that I have a very good knowledge of Turkish. One 
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day when I have a child I'll be able to share things with my child because we will speak the same language. 
But I have never been able to fee! this way with my mother. My mother and I are very apart now. I can say 
that we have been divided. 

In parallel, those who were able to continue communicating with their parents said that, especially from 
high school onwards, Turkish became the language they spoke with friends. For example Ahmet says: 

If we were to compare our current knowledge of Kurdish and Turkish, I suppose Turkish would rate seventy 
percent and Kurdish thirty percent. I only use Kurdish regularly with my family, with my relatives, with some 
of my friends and when I go to the village. Apart from that, Turkish dominates our lives at university, at 
work, in the streets. We prefer to speak Turkish. I think we are used to it by now. In the past we used to speak 
more Kurdish, now we speak more Turkish. It's not only me; Turkish is in everybody's life now. 

Moreover, after five or six years of education, once Turkish has been acquired, many people said that they 
developed a negative attitude against Kurdish and Kurdish-speaking people. Ahmet continues as follows: 

Once we reached a certain stage in Turkish I began to feel alienated from my surroundings and my village. It was 
as if they were all behind the times. It’s as if we were second-class because we were Kurdish and when we spoke 
Turkish we acquired a new self-confidence. We had learned Turkish. The first time I read and understood a book 
I was so happy. It was as if I had achieved great success. I felt like a new person. That’s when the ties to your own 
language are severed. Our own language is a simple, outdated language. I don’t know if this was instilled in us by 
our teachers... That’s what I thought. I thought that my language was a kind ofeggy peggy: it doesn't mean much 
and we are not referred to anywhere. We don’t have any sources, the books sent here are in Turkish, story books 
are in Turkish. The heroes in the stories are Turkish. They are brave, this and that... The stories you read are in 
Turkish. When everything was in Turkish, Kurdish was of no value anymore. Kurdish or speaking Kurdish is not 
that important... I could see that whenever possible I was saying these things to my family too. 

In a similar way, some students said that in primary school they were embarrassed when their parents spoke 
Kurdish. For example Lezgin says the following: 

We lived in the city centre. The building we lived in had been assigned to us by the state because of my mother’s 
position. One day my mother called out to me in Kurdish. My playmates asked me "what did your mother 
say?" And I told them - I was in secondary school - "My mother speaks French with me" My friends told 
their mothers, "Mom, do you know that our friend's mother is French? She has come from France; they live 
here.” Then their mothers told my mother what I had said. When my mother asked me why I had lied, I told 
that I was embarrassed. Most of the people living in our building were Turkish; they spoke Turkish. I had lied 
because I didn’t want to be excluded. 

The sense of shame for speaking Kurdish persists in younger generations too. Lezgin, who spoke about a 
similar situation, recounted the following about his younger brother: 

I speak Turkish with my brother because he believes that speaking Kurdish is demeaning. When I speak to 
him in Kurdish, he says, "don’t speak to me in Kurdish. My friends make fun of me" This is because he goes to 






a private school. My brother experiences this discrimination because people there generally speak Turkish. 
Although I tell him that our mother tongue is Kurdish and that he should not be ashamed of it, he speaks 
Turkish because of his state of mind, because of his age. We are even thinking of taking him out of that school, 
because he is being demeaned. Apparently his friends don’t speak to him. So both the child and the family 
are distressed because of this situation. 

Concurrently, people who have acquired political consciousness after a certain age and feel the need to openly 
express that they are Kurdish have been ostracized by some teachers and by the other students. They have 
been taunted and stigmatized. For example, Ru§en says the following: 

It was because of the pressure exercised on us, because of things we experienced when we were six or seven years 
old... In secondary school and high school things changed a little. For example I began to notice these things. I won¬ 
dered why I had experienced such things. This time I began to feel more Kurdish. Because I began to express this 
more frequently in secondary school, they called me "peshmerga."ln high school they nicknamed me "terrorist." 

Moreover, almost everyone interviewed said that they were subjected to physical violence for speaking Kur¬ 
dish, for speaking little Turkish or for not understanding what was being said. Ctilbahar said the following: 

In primary school I had... well, you know, I had made a name for myself in math... But when I did less than fifty 
words in reading class, both the teacher and I were shocked. The teacher beat everybody who [read] less than fifty 
words per minute, but she beat me more. It was as if she beat me more because she thought "how can she not read..." 

When we were not successful or we didn't understand something it always ended with a slap or with a beating. 
The teacher would call you to the blackboard and ask you something and when you didn’t answer it almost 
looked as if it was the result of stubbornness. It was misunderstood and the teachers would react to it. And 
it generally ended up with the student being beaten up. That was our major problem, everybody’s major 
problem in primary school... 

We spoke Kurdish with our friends in the neighborhood or with other Kurdish students in our class. And 
when the teacher heard us it generally ended with a beating. That’s how it was. 

Lezgin recounts a similar experience: 

Because my friends and I spoke Kurdish in the corridor we were taken to the interrogation room. That’s what 
they themselves called it. It wasn’t officially called that of course; they just referred to it like that. I was beaten 
so hard in that room that when I left my head hurt for a whole day. I didn’t tell my family what had happened. 

Dilge§ tells the following: 

Because we didn’t speak Turkish, it was difficult for the teacher to make us assimilate it. The teachers them¬ 
selves had difficulties in expressing themselves to us. That’s when we had problems. Because of the language 
problem there were times when the teachers would get angry, they would scold and even beat students. 

Nevertheless, many people said that they were happy to have learned Turkish, but that it would have been 
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better had they been able to learn it under different circumstances and preserve their own mother tongue 
at the same time. This is what Sabahat had to say on the subject: 

I am happy to have learned Turkish. Having learned such a language gives you a different feeling. I like being 
able to express myself in Turkish. But I have left behind a language that belonged to me. You feel the pain of 
that. You feel as if you are choosing between two children. 

Almost all of the people interviewed said that if they have children in the future they will want them to begin 
school in Kurdish, their mother tongue. However, they also emphasized the necessity of learning Turkish. 
For example Ru§en said the following: 

I would teach Kurdish very well and also Turkish very well. But I would definitely teach them Kurdish. 

Baran stated the following: 

From the first grade onwards [children] should be educated in Kurdish. But of course they should also learn 
Turkish. 

Cemil expresses as follows the need for children to learn in their own mother tongue, especially reading and 
writing: 

In social life you speak Kurdish but you don't write it. If this issue is going to be resolved, we should begin by 
writing in Kurdish, and then by reading it. We all know what we speak but we don’t know how to write it 
or read it. 

Ru§en adds that families should decide who receives how much language education and in which language 
and said the following: 

I believe that everybody should learn as much of it as they want. I believe that there is a Basque model in 
Spain. When somebody is asked in which language they want their children to be educated, some prefer the 
Basque language and some Spanish. A model like that could be established. I believe that people should be 
able to get an education - including university-level - in their own mother tongue. 

However, in response to the question “in what way will children be affected, or what benefit will they draw 
from starting school in their mother tongue?” almost all of the people interviewed said that children would 
not feel the aforementioned lack of communication with teachers, the inability to express themselves, the 
lack of self-confidence, the feeling of humiliation and of being left behind. They would therefore be more 
successful in their studies. In this context, Osman said the following: 

Children who learn reading and writing in their own language can begin to build their lives in their own 
language. And their dreams and knowledge, their imaginations can develop much further. But when they 
jump from one language to another, their life is cut in half. 


Ahmet had similar things to say: 




When I think of the problems I suffered, I believe that Kurdish should be used as a mother tongue in education 
or that it should be learned first, that up to a certain stage, at least for primary school education, until chil¬ 
dren's minds mature a little, they should be taught in their mother tongue. I can cite the example of my oum 
life. I think that I would have been more successful from the point of view of both school and development 
of my personality. Moving on to another language before one learns a primary language and learns to express 
oneself is a serious problem. Because when you move on to the second language you forget the first. 

Baran said the following: 

They [children] would be more successful. They would feel more self-confident. They wouldn’t experience in¬ 
ternal conflict; they would be more at ease psychologically and not feel humiliated. 

Cemil had this to say: 

If I was learning Kurdish in the village, I would continue this in secondary school too. If it was like that, others 
wouldn’t give us these demeaning looks. Everybody would receive an education on equal terms, what they 
call equality of opportunity. We wouldn't start with a defeat ofi-o. 

Some of those who say that an education in the mother tongue would abolish the aforementioned problems 
spoke of other advantages of using the mother tongue in education. For example Lezgin said the following: 

Students whose mother tongue is Kurdish will keep their language alive. And later they will learn Turkish as 
well as their own language. We say that a language is one person and that two languages mean two persons. 
People who learn their own mother tongue will then learn also Turkish would make a big difference. People 
who learn Kurdish can learn many other languages within the Indo-European language group. For example 
Kurdish is very close to Spanish and to English. The advantage of learning Kurdish is that one can then better 
understand other languages. 

Some of those interviewed felt that children needed to be educated in their mother tongue, but that regional 
differences in Kurdish could result in discrepancies in terms of educational standards. Lezgin had this to say: 

The Kurdish language varies from region to region... I noticed this in university, especially. When people from 
firnak and from Diyarbakir speak Kurdish, the difference in dialect is very clear. The teaching of Kurdish 
should begin with the alphabet. A common language should be agreed upon. Just as there is the Turkish of 
Istanbul, the Kurdish of a particular region should be taught to everyone. The first thing to be done is to 
abolish the differences within Kurdish. 




Croup 2: Unilingual Turkish teachers teaching unilingual Kurdish children 

This group included teachers from throughoutTurkey who do not speak Kurdish, who are employed as teach¬ 
ers in primary schools in Diyarbakir and who have been attempting to teach reading and writing in Turkish 
to unilingual Kurdish children. Of the 10 teachers interviewed, five said they were from Diyarbakir and that 
they had received teacher-training in various departments of Dicle University.The other teachers stated that 
they were from different cities such as Istanbul, Izmir, Sivas, Bursa and Sakarya. One teacher said he had 2 
years of teaching experience, while the others’ range was from between 6 and 26 years. 

All of the teachers said that during and following their teacher-training they did not receive any specific 
training on teaching reading and writing to children with a different mother tongue than the language of 
school, that this subject was never discussed in their university studies and that they never read any signifi¬ 
cant research on the subject. However, some teachers said that they asked for recommendations from ex¬ 
perienced teachers who had taught Kurdish children. This is what Melike had to say on the subject: 

...we never received training concerning language, concerning a different language; I can actually say that 
this subject was ignored. 

Ay^egul, who received training to be a primary school teacher, says the following: 

...I have never come across a book on how to teach reading to children who speak different languages. 

The majority of teachers interviewed have taught both children whose mother tongue is Turkish and those 
for whom it is Kurdish. For example Bengi says: 

The mother tongue of children in Sakarya was Turkish. I never had any problems. Here (Lice, Diyarbakir) the 
mother tongue is Kurdish. There are students who don’t speak Turkish and who have never heard it. Children 
who go to school speak Turkish, but Turkish is not spoken in their homes. 

Some had students who spoke only the Zaza language or Arabic. Ay§egtil is one of the teachers whose students 
in Lice spoke only Zaza. She tells the following: 

At the beginning we taught students from distant villages. They didn't speak any Turkish. They didn't even 
know things like "come" or "go.” They were mainly Zaza people. The children didn’t have a TV at home so 
they had never had anything to do with Turkish. Neither their parents nor anyone else around them spoke 
the language. So it was whatever they learned at school. 

When asked what they had initially thought about children who did not speakTurkish and whose mother 
tongue was Kurdish and whether their impressions had changed since then, the teachers recounted the diffi¬ 
culties they had encountered. The most difficult thing for them was that they were not able to communicate 
with children and vice versa. Melike says the following: 

...Language is a major problem because they don't understand anything. Even the simplest things are difficult 
for them. For example we have problems when we conduct activities in Turkish. For example their answers 






on exam papers consist of single words. Speaking is already difficult, even simple words are really difficult. 
Bengi had similar things to say: 

The child can’t learn anything because he doesn’t understand. I tell him what to do through signs. Or I ask 
children who speak Turkish to tell him. 

There are three students in my class who don’t speak any Turkish yet and it is probable that they will fail this year 
because we just can’t communicate. You can see the child’s desire to understand, but they aren’t able to do it. 

Ay§egul says the following: 

They think in Kurdish. They don’t speak Turkish! Everything is in Kurdish, they even dream in Kurdish. That’s 
how removed they are from Turkish. It’s only a language they learn in school. (...) When I taught first grade in a 
mountain village, the children read beautifully. First grade and they read beautifully. I asked them what the 
text meant and they replied "I don’t know,"so they didn’t understand anything they read. Once I asked them to 
read a story about a boy called AH, whose grandfather had a walking stick... I asked this class of thirty students 
what "stick" meant and no one knew. I slammed the book shut. That is how little they understood! 

dzlem said similar things: 

...in first grade you teach a letter, you teach a syllable and then you form words, but in order to recognize the 
letter and think of the word, the child must know the meaning of the word. When they don’t speak Turkish 
reading acquisition is very slow... 

Although my students are in fourth grade, even now it happens that they don't understand what they read; 
they don't understand even simple sentences. You know in Turkish classes there is the vocabulary exercises; 
we slowly develop their Turkish by using words in sentences, but with the time dedicated to this we could 
have given them other information, we could have helped them be more successful. We work more to develop 
these children's knowledge of the language [Turkish], And of course they fall behind other [Turkish] students 
who can already read. So language is a problem by itself. 

Sevda said the following: 

First you teach the language, then to read and write. Everything needs to become concrete. The children don’t 
know the meaning of the words in Turkish. They can't picture it in their minds. And because the words don’t be¬ 
come concrete they can't be learned. In the West [region of Turkey], reading and writing begins pretty quickly, 
but here we can only achieve it towards the end of the year... so we can barely follow the curriculum. 

Some teachers said that even if they managed to communicate, it was very difficult for students with an in¬ 
sufficient knowledge ofTurkish to follow the lessons because they could not understand what they read. 
Derya had this to say: 

...Speaking was not enough. A parrot may repeat some sentences but it doesn’t know what it is saying, and 
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the children also didn't know uihat they were reading. It was so difficult for me. Sometimes I would explain 
each sentence of a text, one by one, what each word meant, what the sentence meant, repeating everything 
over and ouer... 

In answer to a question about how students were affected by not being able to communicate or understand 
their books, many teachers stated that this resulted in students falling behind and not reaching their poten¬ 
tial. Derya says: 

...sometimes you think that this child might become a scientist in the future, but if she doesn't have full com¬ 
mand of Turkish, she can’t use her intelligence properly and display her skills. In a sense she has difficulty 
even thinking. 

Melike had similar things to say: 

...sometimes we teachers wonder whether these children are unable to understand. It is not possible for all 
students, 37 students in a class to all be slow-witted, but I really do not enjoy teaching. Inadequate nutrition 
and indifference on the part of the family may play a role in it, but I believe that the language problem plays 
a major role. 

Sevda, who states that even students taking university exams still do not understand everything they read, 
says the following: 

To start with, in university exams they have problems in terms of language. Their mother tongue is Kurdish, 
but they take exams in Turkish. Because they misunderstand what they read, they make mistakes. This is defi¬ 
nitely a disadvantage. For the students of this region the education system is a race and they always end up 
at the bottom. They can’t get ahead because no matter how much Turkish they learn they still have problems 
in understanding what they read. It is difficult to overcome this. 

Ozlem says as follows: 

...first of all they always fall behind. When we compare ourselves with other schools, we fall behind in all 
areas, in terms of books and of knowledge. 

Again on the subject of “falling behind,” and on comparing Kurdish-speaking students to students educated 
in their own language, Derya says: 

...sometimes we despair about what is going to happen to these children. I am talking to my nephew studying 
at the same level in the West and there is such a big difference between them. I cannot calculate the size of the 
deficit with which they begin their lives. These children are behind in terms of language, economy, family, envi¬ 
ronment, everything. I lived in the slums of Izmir but even I was lucky. 

Erhan said similar things: 
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...from the point of view of success, there is a huge difference between students whose mother tongue is Turkish 
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and students whose mother tongue is not Turkish. You are teaching them a new language and how to read 
and write in that language at the same time. There is bound to be a problem in connecting the two. When 
you teach a student whose mother tongue is Turkish or who speaks Turkish well you can easily succeed. But 
the others cannot understand anything you explain, so it’s bad. 

Mustafa said the following: 

They are always one step behind. In comparison to children in the West they start 7-0 behind. Our main 
problem with our students is their inability to express themselues. We teach them in Turkish, in the introduc¬ 
tion to science class we read a paragraph and answer questions and children need to have a rich lexicon. 
This was true especially for children from villages... they had this problem. They couldn’t express themselues 
and, even if they did, they couldn’t come up with the right words. 

Bengi had this to say: 

While communication and understanding the subject matter is fast with students who speak Turkish, I couldn’t 
achieve any progress with the students here. They are at a disadvantage. The rate of failure is around 90 %. 
Repeating the first grade causes children to be psychologically affected, to feel inadequate. I have students 
who are repeating the previous year. I think it’s because of the language. These children have failed because 
they didn’t know the language. 

One of the teachers interviewed said that this situation was frustrating not only for the students but also for 
the teachers: 

I really don’t know how it is from the point of view of the students. They end up learning something but we 
have great difficulty. As a teacher I found the situation very difficult. It’s still happening and it’s still difficult. 
The level is so low. We struggle with the students. This system really frustrates us. 

Some teachers said that in order to communicate with students who do not speak Turkish they ask other 
students in the class who do speak the language to help; they then teach reading and writing through them. 

...thanks to the children who speak Turkish. They would sometimes try to describe things [in Kurdish] for us. 
As you know, children in first grade learn by stages. The biggest problems concern the first grade. 

In a similar way, Tuba said that she was able to help students through a student in her class who spoke some 
Turkish and with the help of Kurdish words that she learned: 

Only one student in the classroom spoke Turkish, so, with his help... or with the few words of Kurdish that I 
knew [I was able to teach]... 

Many teachers said that they didn’t know what to do about the impossibility of teaching reading and writing 
to students who did not speakTurkish. For example, Mustafa felt as follows: 
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...let alone teaching reading and writing, we don’t even know how to teach Turkish. 




Some teachers admitted that they felt guilty. Ay§egul had this to say: 


...it is so difficult; you end up teaching on your own. You ash a question and then you answer it yourself. For ex¬ 
ample the level in the eighth grade class I’m teaching is very low. I heard that that class is very good at math 
and science, but they are zero at Turkish. It’s as if the children are forced to take these lessons. I feel as if I am 
torturing the children; they don’t understand, so they don’t want to listen to what they don’t understand. 

Some teachers feel that illiterate or non-Turkish speaking parents render the situation even more difficult; 
they argue that if mothers are literate they can be of more use to their children: 

...the mother, the parent is the most important element. They are the ones who help out and are useful. If 
you can’t establish a dialogue with the mother, the father is out at work all the time anyway. Because they 
don’t speak Turkish we weren’t able to establish a dialogue with mothers. Besides they feel embarrassed. Be¬ 
cause of their culture, they don’t come to meetings. But we don't have that problem in the city centre. There 
it’s not the mothers but the fathers who attend the meetings. I'Ve told them too, but fathers don’t have much 
influence on children. 

Ay^egul says the following on this subject: 

To start with, families need to be educated. Everything originates from within the families. The Turkish they 
learn here is not sufficient; the families should speak it too. All the responsibility, all of it lies with the teachers. 
We are both their mothers and their fathers. We form all three elements of education. It’s quite difficult. The 
state should find a solution. There is nothing we can do. 

When asked if they employ any methods to overcome these difficulties and establish a more effective commu¬ 
nication with students, many teachers say that there are no systematic methods to use; some say that they try 
to make children read as much as possible, that they teach them many words; some say that they try to convey 
their messages through different sentences and by using many different words. Derya said as follows. 

Sometimes when I read a sentence I use the vocabulary in ten different ways. When I do this I develop my 
own vocabulary. I try as much as possible to go down to the level of children. Sometimes I use ten different 
words instead of one. These are the problems we encounter. It is difficult in terms of time too, but we try to 
teach them to read as many books as possible. 

Also, some teachers stated that they tried to teach children Turkish through ample use of pictures, visual 
materials and drama techniques. 

Some teachers said that if they had known the children’s language, that is to say Kurdish, they would have ex¬ 
plained difficult things in the children’s language. For example Ay^egul had this to say: 

...I suffered the consequences of not speaking their language. I explain things to children and I know that they 
don’t understand, but I can’t explain things in their own language. If I knew Kurdish I would explain things 
using Kurdish from time to time, but because I don’t speak it I have great problems. 




Moreover, the teachers said that when children spoke Turkish they frequently used incorrect sentence struc¬ 
tures for Turkish. This is due to the sentence structure of Kurdish and to the fact that children sometimes 
translate their thoughts from Kurdish. For example, Melike said: 

...some things we found so funny. For example, when the children played and we ashed what they were doing, 
they said: "I am playing to myself," or "he is breaking my name," or "shall I open you some fruit," for example... 

When asked what they thought about the use of Kurdish as the mother tongue in education, based on their 
experiences, most teachers said that it would be more useful for people to be educated in their mother 
tongue and that reading and writing is best learned in the language one knows. Melike had this to say: 

...it is not easy for people to be educated in a language they don’t know or understand. For example, one of 
my sister-in-laws is in England right now. She went there willingly and she wanted to learn the language. 
She went because she wanted her children to learn it. She's a university graduate, but when she went there 
she realized that it isn’t as easy as one thinks... 

Derya said the following: 

...whatever problems Turks living in England experience, children of Kurdish origin living in their own country 
experience the same. It’s the same problem all over the world. No one should ignore it. Or rather, it can't be 
ignored; if I, as a person who loves her job and her country, see it, everybody needs to see it. 

Ozlem expressed similar views: 

Education should be held in the mother tongue. We are so late in doing this. This is the reason why the east 
and the southeast have fallen so far behind. We can cite many other causes too, but this is the main one. 

When asked in what way children speaking Kurdish would benefit from the use of their mother tongue in 
education, almost everyone referred to the same issues. For example, Tuba said: 

If children were educated in their mother tongue they would be able to understand some things more easily. 

Sevda had the following to say: 

All people express themselves best in their mother tongue. They can feel, think and share their love best in 
their mother tongue. The destruction of a language means the destruction of an ethnicity. How can an eth¬ 
nicity, whose language has been destroyed, convey itself, its culture and thoughts, its songs, its history to the 
next generations? 

Tuba believes that people who are educated in their mother tongue will be more successful and says: 

Children, young people and adults have difficulty in expressing themselves, in understanding what is said 
and in interpreting what they read. If these children learned reading and writing in their own language 
maybe they would read more books and come up with beautiful ideas. 




Ay§egu I said that it would be better for teachers too if everyone were educated in their own mother tongue: 


Well, I think that if everybody were educated in their ouin mother tongue it would be less difficult for us too. 
We would be able to do our job more easily. I believe I would have fewer difficulties if I, who speak Turkish, 
worked with Turkish children. 

One of the recurring issues was that as a result of the language problem, most teachers were also unable to 
communicate with parents. Also, some parents were able to speak with teachers only through interpreters. 
Mustafa had this to say: 

...we still have mothers who don’t speak Turkish. We experience problems with them of course. The children 
act as intermediaries: I talk to them and they translate. But of course I don’t know how correctly they translate 
what I say. 

Another teacher we interviewed said that he attempted to communicate with the parents through translators, 
as well as through body language: 

...at least I understand what is being said and as for pronunciation I have others help me out. Since I have 
had helpers, I haven’t had too many problems in speaking with them. And relations improved when we used 
body language... 

Bengi, one of the teachers who had problems in communicating with parents, said: 

A parent said to me: "One day, when I came to talk to you, you sent me away, but I wanted to talk." I had 
actually said that I couldn't speak during class, but she thought that I had sent her away. When parents come 
to talk, I have to set aside three hours. When we did establish communication with parents of children who 
were doing poorly, the children did better. 

An issue that the majority of teachers touched on was that aside from language issues, the families had se¬ 
rious economic, educational and other problems. Derya says the following: 

...economic problems aside, the level of the parents aside, the fact that children live in streets that don’t see 
daylight aside, problems are knee deep. 

Ay§egul says as follows: 

You ask a parent to come to tell him to make the child study, to attend to him. But the parent doesn’t speak 
Turkish and he doesn’t know how to attend to the child. He is completely ignorant. He is illiterate. The mother, 
the father, the brothers, the elders, they are all illiterate. So it was very difficult. Some people wanted their 
children to study and be successful but they didn’t know what to do. It’s because they are not educated, they 
don’t speak Turkish. I ask a parent to help the child study and he says, "Daughter, I can’t read. How can I 
help him?” So we had serious problems. 


On possible solutions, teachers came up with different suggestions. While some said that children could be 




taughtTurkish before school, at nursery school or kindergartens, some stated that the situation was no differ¬ 
ent for children who had been to nursery school. Some suggested that children could learn their mother 

tongue via elective Kurdish classes while others said that literacy skills could be taught in Kurdish or that 
Turkish and Kurdish could be used together. 

Derya said as follows: 

Rather than in terms of the political, education should be addressed from a human perspective. What is nec¬ 
essary and right for people, everyone knows what it is, even those who object to it... However language is 
not the only problem... language is only one of the problems in question. 

Mustafa’s thoughts on the subject are as follows: 

If children or their families want children to systematically learn Kurdish and this is demanded by the majority, 
why not? But if we are supposed to live united together and that there must be only one official language, a 
solution could be developed accordingly. 

Regarding what should be done, another teacher said the following: 

...as I said, everybody should be taught in their mother tongue. Teachers who don’t speak Kurdish should not 
be sent here to teach, for both the teacher and the students because neither the children nor the teachers can 
reach out to one another. And this results in flaws in education. 

Teachers also noted that thanks to the increase in technological devices like televisions and computers, chil¬ 
dren have the opportunity to hear more Turkish and develop theirTurkish outside of a school setting. 

Moreover, some teachers said that they encountered the language problem especially in villages and smaller 
settlements. From their point of view the situation is better in city centers. 

Another point expressed by most teachers is that teachers who came from the West did not know anything 
about the region, did not have any friends here and therefore had a more difficult time. Teachers who had 
previously lived in the region said that even if they did not speak Kurdish they got used to the students, to 
their families and to the local culture more easily. On the other hand, many teachers said that those who 
spoke Kurdish were luckier. 

Furthermore, in the course of the interviews most teachers admitted that they do not know anything about 
the Kurdish language, which language group it belongs to, which languages it resembles or what are its char¬ 
acteristics. Likewise, they said that they did not know much about Kurdish literature. However, some said 
that they had heard of Mehmed Uzun; some said they knew that Ahmede XanT was a well-known Kurdish 
writer. 




Croup 3: Teachers who speak Kurdish teaching Turkish to unilingual Kurdish children 

Interviews were conducted with teachers who were employed in Diyarbakir at the time of the interviews, 
whose mother tongue was Kurdish and who taughtTurkish language and literacy skills in Turkish to students 
who, when they began school, spoke only Kurdish. All of the 12 teachers interviewed were natives of Di¬ 
yarbakir. The majority said that their mother tongue was Kurmanji Kurdish, while some said that their mother 
tongue wasZaza Kurdish but that they understood Kurmanji as well.The majority also said thatthey received 
training to become teachers in the Education Department of the Diyarbakir-Dicle University, while some 
said that they had been educated in University of Van-Yuzuncu Yil or Konya-Selquk. While the interviewee 
with the shortest teaching experience had been a teacher for five years, the others had been teachers for an 
average of 17-22 years. While some had always taught in the Kurdish region, others had also occasionally 
worked in the west ofTurkey. 

As in the previous group, the vast majority of the teachers said that both during their university education 
and afterwards they had not read any resources on teaching language arts and literacy skills to children 
whose mother tongue is different from the language of instruction; thatthey received no information on 
this subject from their professors; that these subjects were never discussed in class and that although some 
trainees occasionally attempted to bring up the subject, professors generally did not allow the discussion to 
proceed. Bedirhan said the following: 

This is a very taboo subject. Especially if you know what uniuersities are like in Turkey, no one talks much about 
this subject. When we were in uniuersity some of us attempted to bring up the subject in class, but the subject 
was dropped immediately. People say things like let's not broach this subject. 

Some teachers said that when they were students the political environment was not healthy. According to them, 
today the situation is better and work on these issues should be conducted. Ayhan said: 

...those were the times when violence was at its worst. Besides, such a thing was never talked about in Turkey. 
When we were studying in the Department of Education, even the issue of the mother tongue was never talked 
about. This is why these questions were never discussed. Today, it would be discussed. Education should definitely 
be discussed and there are places where it should be discussed. 

However one ofthe teachers said that on his own initiative he had read some studies on this subject; he believed 
he had benefited from this in terms of gaining a better understanding of his students: 

I can say that besides raising my awareness it also helped me understand the children better, from academic 
and procedural points of view, to respect their rights, (...) to integrate with and to approach children, to un¬ 
derstand their feelings and inner world. 

The teachers interviewed stated that the mother tongue ofthe children they taught in this region was gen¬ 
erally Kurdish, that some spoke Zaza and that the rate of those speakingTurkish was much lower in areas of 
low income, in districts and villages, than it was in the city centre. Cemal said the following: 




...everybody living in this area knows that especially in village schools and in the slums of big cities the rate 
of speaking Turkish is very low. If you ask me, rather than learning Turkish, it is memorizing Turkish. Somebody 
may use the word "table" but he won't know what "table" means. This is where there is a language problem. 

Furthermore, some of the teachers interviewed said that a few of their students spoke only Syriac or Ar¬ 
menian, and that they experienced similar problems with them. 

When asked their view on teaching children whose mother tongue is Kurdish and on teaching them reading 
and writing, similar points were generally raised and the problems experienced by children were mentioned. 
The problems that stood out the most were that the children could not understand what was said or what 
they read and wrote because they did not speakTurkish. Most teachers said that was why they attempted to 
teach children Turkish before teaching them to read and write. Yusuf said as follows: 

Rather than giving them an education, we try to teach them a language. This is one of the major difficulties 
of being a teacher. I put aside the reading and writing business and I endeavor to teach them the language. 
So this is bad for the child too. 

Hamdi had similar things to say: 

...when I worked in Cizre I taught 118 classes and in those n8 classes there was only one child who spoke 
Turkish. He only knew some Turkish because he worked polishing shoes outside. None of the other children 
had ever previously come into contact with Turkish. Because it was the countryside there weren’t many TVs, 
people generally sang songs . Consequently, no one could speak at that level. And in the classroom you felt 
like you were from outer space. No one understood you. They looked you straight in the eye, but they didn’t 
know what you were saying and could not express themselves very much. 

Sami said as follows: 

...since no one can understand the other, the students and their psychological state are most affected. 

Teachers said that some students who had difficulties learning Turkish quit school within a few years. Fazil 
said the following: 

...let us say that Turkish children grasp the meaning of something and learning takes place when you repeat 
something three times. The difficulty lay in the fact that we had to repeat things twenty/thirty times. Therefore, 
while a child should begin to read and write within three/four months, it took children who didn’t speak 
Turkish - that is to say if they had a certain level of intelligence - a full year. That was the real problem. Chil¬ 
dren who could not reconcile themselves to this language experienced great difficulties. These cases constituted 
about one quarter of students. These children were unfortunately crushed under the existing educational con¬ 
ditions, that is to say they fell behind and most quit school in the second or third grade. 

...reasons for quitting school also included poverty and the withdrawal of girls from school, but it wasn’t only 
that. Another reason is that those who had not reconciled themselves to Turkish and who just couldn't learn 
the language were stigmatized as unsuccessful. 




Some teachers said that aside from the difficulties regarding reading and writing, there is also the issue of 
punishment for students who speak Kurdish: 

While learning to read and write, children initially falter. Now they are also being humiliated. Not all teachers, 
but most punish children who speak in their mother tongue. They even reward other children, encouraging them 
to inform on whoever speaks it at home. If you were a student, how would you feel under these conditions? 

On the issue of the disadvantages encountered by children who start school with a language they are unfa¬ 
miliar with, teachers generally expressed similar views. Suleyman said as follows: 

...you cause atrophy in all of these people from primary school onwards. I pity the children. The language in 
which they think is different. You have to teach children to read and write within the first six or seven months. 
This means that you have to teach them a new language. How many people in Turkey are able to learn English 
in six or seven months? 

Yusuf added: 

Children have great difficulties. I believe this means beginning2-o behind everybody else. This is an important 
issue for Kurdish children. 

Ferzan says as follows: 

...I believe that Kurdish children’s education is several years behind that of their Turkish peers. 

Yusuf adds: 

It is not easy to learn a new language. You don’t teach Turkish to Turkish children, you develop their language, 
you teach them other things, you educate them; the same is not true of Kurdish children. The plusses are not 
the same. Kurdish children attempt to learn Turkish from the first grade. Rather than general education, they 
receive language education. 

Abdullah recounts as follows the problems encountered by the children: 

Children reach a certain age with a certain language. But what you do is changing all the words they have 
learned. When they are six or seven, they have their own world and they have established a connection with 
their mother and father and their environment. What you do is taking them and starting from scratch with 
another language. Their world collapses. This is destructive from a pedagogical point of view too. 

Bedirhan had this to say: 

Personality disorders, alienation, dislike for oneself... When children don’t like themselves and what is theirs 
they can’t succeed in life. They could have become great musicians or painters, but they can’t. They don’t realize 
what their areas of interest are and their skills are crushed. They experience this feeling of being crushed and 
trapped. 




Hamdi states the following: 


There may be things that these children know well. They Hue at one with nature and when they describe 
nature they describe it perfectly in their own language, they know nature very well. But then they try to de¬ 
scribe something in Turkish everything turns upside down and they seem to know nothing about nature. 
Their brain is being damaged. 

Many of the teachers stated that some teachers warned students not to speak Kurdish, that they asked other 
students to inform on those who speak Kurdish. The teachers then made things difficult for them. Abdullah 
said the following: 

Some of our colleagues acted like enforcers and said “you must never speak Kurdish." They appointed some 
students as informers, asked them to find out who spoke Kurdish and report to them. These informers even 
went to homes to spy on children. 

These students went to other students’ homes (Kurdish houses are generally single-storey), climbed on the 
roof and listened from the chimney to see which language was spoken at each home. Teachers wanted students 
to speak Turkish even at home. That’s the kind of oppression, of mentality, that exists. 

Another teacher, referring to students who had been turned into “informants” to identify children speaking 
Kurdish, said the following: 

For example we hear from the public that students are frequently employed as informants. For example they 
say, “Tell me who speaks Kurdish at home." Teachers can’t go into homes. So this is the system that was de¬ 
veloped. Some children were trained to be informants. A child would come and say to the teacher, “The other 
evening Hasan spoke in Kurdish with his mother"So what does the teacher do? He employs different methods 
either to punish or to humiliate the child. We have encountered such things. Although among colleagues we 
said that this was wrong, it wasn’t limited to here; this was a general practice. 

Likewise, Fazil says that the restriction and prohibition imposed on children speaking Kurdish at school was 
transformed into systematic oppression outside school too, through the introduction of a number of mech¬ 
anisms: 

...there is this perception that in the classroom, in the domain of the official language I need to express myself in 
Turkish. There were two reasons for this: I believe that the first was because of the family. Although the child 
speaks his own mother tongue, Kurdish, within the family, in order to learn reading and writing he needs to 
learn Turkish. Families have been known to say: "When you go to school speak Turkish, not Kurdish." That is the 
perspective, so that the child will learn reading and writing as soon as possible and be successful in his schooling. 
The second reason is the guidebook published by the ministry concerning teaching Turkish to children unfamiliar 
with Turkish. When I first began to work as a teacher, education inspectors gave us a seminar on this subject. 
The main thing that teachers who begin to work in our region are told is this: children must not speak any lan¬ 
guage but Turkish among themselves. Teachers must prompt children as follows: Turkish must always be spoken, 
not only at school, but also outside school, in the recreation yard, in the street and within the family. 
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Fazil also said that the aim of this pressure was not limited to the child but included assimilating the family: 


Cooperation between teachers and parents should not only be about the assimilation of the children and 
teaching Turkish to them, it should also be about orienting the family towards Turkish. In almost all of the 
teacher-parent meetings parents would be told the following: "don’t speak Kurdish at home, speak Turkish. 
If you continue to speak Kurdish your children won't be able to learn Turkish. If they don’t learn Turkish they 
won’t learn to read and write and their education will be interrupted.” Families were incited in this way uia 
the Head of the District. If there was an outpost in the village, and there was one where I worked, families 
were incited by the outpost too, to speak Turkish. If you ask if there was excessive pressure, no there wasn’t, 
but it was presented in such a way that children and families had to learn Turkish. If children wanted to re¬ 
ceive an education and to acquire a profession, they had to learn Turkish as soon as possible. 

When asked what they did to help children overcome problems arising from learningTurkish, teachers said 
that they generally spoke Kurdish with the children and attempted to help them in this way, trying to alleviate 
their disadvantages. Some said they attempted to develop the vocabulary of children by providing them with 
the Kurdish equivalents of words and concepts taught in Turkish class. Suleyman had this to say: 

If it is a Kurdish or Zaza village, I begin by making some jokes. Or I tell them my wishes in their mother 
tongue, Kurdish or Zaza. I tell them that I am no different from them, that I am one of them. I reassure them 
in that way and then class begins. Otherwise it wouldn’t be education, it would be military training. 

Derya also had similar things to say: 

Children in first grade cannot speak any Turkish in the first two or three weeks so we have to speak Kurdish 
with those children. If you don’t speak with them then there is no dialogue. One of the children has already 
quit school and run away. No child has had to run away, at least from my class. 

Yusuf too says that he uses both Turkish and Kurdish: 

Especially when explaining things to those who don’t speak Turkish, I say it first in Kurdish then I translate it 
into Turkish. I have to do this; I can’t explain things in any other way. 

When I teach a very simple concept or a word, I begin by asking questions. For example if I want the first 
grade to write "grass,” but the children don’t know what it is, I say "giya” and they understand. They understand 
that "giya” is "grass" That's how they understand, how they learn, and we try to help them. But it is really 
difficult. For example in the West a student easily understands what "grass" is, but here we lose a lot of time 
teaching even a concept. 

Abdullah has similar things to say: 

The student doesn't understand you. You have to establish a dialogue but you don't know the language of the 
other person. How are you going to warm to each other? There is no excitement, no sharing of emotions, no un¬ 
derstanding. We have therefore encountered problems. However because we spoke Kurdish we were able to 
explain the subject to the children. If necessary we told them the main points first in Kurdish and then in Turkish, 





through a hind of common teaching system. This was aduantageousfor both teachers and students. But this was 
uery difficult for colleagues who didn't speak Kurdish. It was difficult both for the teachers and for the students. 
These difficulties continued for a while, until students learned to express themselues in Turkish... 

Some of the teachers said that especially during music class they let children sing songs in Kurdish and that 
this was received positively by the children. 

The teachers interviewed stated that speaking Kurdish with the children in or outside the classroom influenced 
the students positively and that they were better able to express themselves. For example, Suleyman says: 

Let us say that during class a student has not been able to grasp a particular word or expression. When I say that word 
in Kurdish, the child looks at me as if to say "why was I having such problems" and laughs. He sees it as a joke. While 
you are actually helping him cheat, he sees it as a joke and grasps the subject more rigorously. He thinks "will I be able 
to understand the next word he says?" So I benefited from this method. 

Cemal also had similar things to say: 

...to start with, it [speaking Kurdish] results in the emergence of a rich and strong state of mind. My system does 
not cause children to be diffident. This is what I have observed. I can see that they are naughty, that they phys¬ 
ically annoy me. Why do I indulge them? Why do I allow them to do so? I have to make a choice: I will raise 
either reticent and introverted children, children that have been massacred, or children who, even though they 
annoy me, are able to express themselves easily, play comfortably, dirty their clothes and if necessary damage 
their teacher's property; that is to say, naughty children... 

Yusuf has the following to say on the subject: 

They take some people as an example. The fact that a person speaking their language is a teacher seems im¬ 
possible to them at the first hand, but then they start enjoying it. They get used to it. So it’s good. I’m happy 
with this situation too. 

Hamdi said the following: 

They see me as one of them. Prior to this they saw teachers as cold, distant and harsh and they felt excessive 
respect as well as fear. But when they see that the teacher is one of them or speaks the same language they 
relax, they are softer, warmer and more amiable with the teacher... And then there is this wish to talk con¬ 
tinuously, without worrying about making this and that mistake; so it was possible to establish an easier 
communication with the children. 

The teachers said that they had no problem speaking with their students’ parents because they generally 
spoke in whichever language the parents chose; however the parents generally spoke Kurdish. Ayhan had 
the following to say: 

If parents insist on Turkish, we speak Turkish. If they insist on Kurdish we speak Kurdish. Anyway some parents 
insist on speaking in Kurdish. 
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Some teachers said that they spoke Kurdish with the parents of their students and that they helped other 
teachers who did not speak Kurdish. Cemal said as follows: 

We speak in Kurdish uiith parents who don’t speak any Turkish. Seueral of our friends have asked for our 
help, for our contribution to their meetings. And we have tried to help as much as possible. 

One of the teachers said that teachers who speak Kurdish generally hold parents’ meetings while teachers 
who do not speak Kurdish generally want to stay away from these meetings because they cannot establish 
any dialogue with the parents: 

...the parents of my students came to meetings because they were able to talk to me, but the parents of children 
in other classes usually didn’t because they and the teachers spoke different languages, so it wasn’t possible 
to establish a dialogue. 

The same teacher said that this was why teachers who did not speak Kurdish did not want to meet with the 
parents because parents got frustrated when they were unable to speak to or understand the teachers about 
their children. 

From these points of view, many of the teachers said they felt lucky they spoke Kurdish because they com¬ 
municated better with both students and parents. Cemal said the following: 

Because we speak Kurdish we didn't have problems in establishing a dialogue with children, but when teachers 
who don’t speak Kurdish teach Turkish to Kurdish children, to children who don’t speak Turkish, both the 
teachers and the students experience serious problems. 

All of the teachers interviewed agreed that it would be much better for children to be taught to read and 
write in their mother tongue, whatever that language is, and that this is a fundamental human right. Cemal 
had this to say: 

...we have argued that education in the mother tongue is a fundamental human right and a humane re¬ 
quirement, rather than a political one; that’s how we see it now too. 

Yusuf said the following: 

I believe that people should be educated in whatever language they speak. We live in the same country. We 
are not denying that Turkish is the common language for many peoples. This is basic education and basic ed¬ 
ucation should be in Kurdish. We have difficulties with Turkish. 

Ayhan also had similar things to say: 

...this is not necessary only for us, but for all people; it is people’s most natural right. All people should definitely 
be educated in their own language, in order to succeed more easily. 


Abdullah said the following: 





.../ believe we could have a multiple educational system; so that where there is a different language, let us say 
in the regions inhabited by Kurds, Kurdish should be taught as well as Turkish. I believe it would be more 
useful. Learning both languages would be of greater benefit. 

Education in the mother tongue is an undeniable right. It has to be. Rather than a demand, it’s a right. Com¬ 
munities all over the world who have faced issues of the mother tongue and democracy have conferred this 
right to their people. That is why education in the mother tongue is a necessity. It is also necessary for people 
to succeed at what they do. Research has shown that there is a difference between the success of students 
who are educated in their mother tongue and those who are not educated in their mother tongue. Students 
who are educated in their mother tongue are more successful and are of greater benefit to their country, their 
family and their environment. Education in the mother tongue is therefore necessary and this right must be 
conferred. 

Nurettin referred to similar points and said: 

...in order to conceptualize something in your mind you need to understand it and to understand it in a lan¬ 
guage you know well; the language you know best is your mother tongue. This could be Turkish, as it could be 
Kurdish, Syriac or Armenian. Since it is the child who has to conceptualize the language in his mind and un¬ 
derstand it, if education aims at creating a change in the child's brain, the best way to understand things is 
through education in the mother tongue. 

Bedirhan, who made similar observations, states that teacher trainees in education faculties of universities 
also need to be provided with information on the subject: 

The mother tongue is definitely a right. Even if the educational medium is Turkish, children should be able to 
learn their mother tongue and be able to express themselves in that language. Teachers in education faculties 
also need to be informed. When you become a teacher and you go all over Turkey and encounter different 
cultures and different people you also encounter serious difficulties. This language must definitely be taught 
in classroom settings both in university and primary schools. 

Most of the teachers we interviewed stated that they had believed that education should be conducted in 
the mother tongue even before they became teachers and, after having seen the conditions of Kurdish chil¬ 
dren who begin school without speaking any Turkish, they believed in its necessity even more passionately. 
For example, Yusuf says as follows: 

Before I began teaching I was all in favor of education in the mother tongue. Once I became a teacher I be¬ 
lieved in it even more. It is definitely a prerequisite; otherwise the education offered here is meaningless. 

Fazil too says that before he became a teacher he had known of children who did not receive their education in 
the mother tongue, but that after he had seen the situation he developed even a clearer view on the subject: 

...the success rate of children who are not educated in their mother tongue falls by fifty percent. This is a sci¬ 
entific observation that we learned about in university, in educational sciences. But we have experienced 
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this in practice too. I haue seen that very successful, very cleuer children are not able to complete their edu¬ 
cation, that they giue up because they are not educated in their mother tongue, that those uiho are pushed 
to continue and haue trouble graduating from high school haue great difficulty in the uniuersity exam. There¬ 
fore I now belieue that all children should be educated in their mother tongue. 

When asked what teachers and students can do to overcome these problems now, it was generally argued 
that education in the mother tongue should be permitted. For example, Abdullah said the following: 

The current legislation needs to be amended. This requires political will. Nothing negatiue would deriuefrom 
it. The country would not be diuided and the state would not collapse. Both types of education can take place 
within a unitary structure. In regions densely inhabited by Kurds, Kurdish can be used as well as Turkish for 
education in the mother tongue. I belieue that the state should enable this and enact the necessary laws. It 
should confer this right to its citizens. Citizens will thus put more trust in the state. Otherwise a consensus of 
feeling will neuer happen. 

Fazil said the following: 

...this subject is frequently debated in Turkey because it is a politically-charged issue. Howeuer it should be 
eualuated in terms of education. It should be assessed from the point ofuiew of the education sciences; con¬ 
ditions for this are appropriate in Turkey, there is the possibility for euerybody to be educated in their mother 
tongue. New schools can also be established. Depending on demand, people may be educated in Turkish or 
in their mother tongue. 

During the interviews, many teachers referred also to their own school years and shared their experience. For 
example Bedirhan had the following to say about teachers who informed on students who spoke Kurdish: 

Let me giue you an example from my own life: I went to school in a uillage. Teachers had deueloped the informants’ 
business to such a degree... One day our cattle disappeared. I was searching for them from the top of a hill. My mother 
called out to me to ask whether I had found them. I replied to her in Turkish but she didn't understand. We went on 
shouting at each other for an hour, because she didn't speak Turkish. 

Nurettin, who also referred to his years as a student, had similar things to say: 

Although I teach them Turkish, I know uery well that they will continue thinking in Kurdish all of their Hues. 

I haue gone through the same stages. I still think in Zaza, which is a Kurdish dialect. Frankly, I still do not 
haue a full command of Turkish. 

Moreover, when asked about their views on Kurdish language and literature, almost all teachers said that 
they knew which language group Kurdish belongs to, what its main characteristics are and which other lan¬ 
guages it is affiliated with. Most teachers also said that they knew the basics of Kurdish literature and read 
books on this subject whenever they found the opportunity. 




Croup 4: The parents of children whose home language and school language differ 

In this part of the study, interviews were conducted with Kurdish parents who do not speak Turkish and 
whose children attend school. A total of 8 women with an age average of 50 were interviewed. Aside from 
one, all had come from different districts of Diyarbakir and were residing in Diyarbakir at the time of the in¬ 
terviews. They all stated that they were housewives. All of the interviewees had three of four children at¬ 
tending school; some of these were in high school and some in universities. One stated that she had two 
children attending third and fourth grades in primary school. 

When asked what language their children spoke at home, almost all said that the children generally spoke 
Kurdish with them at home and that no one spoke Turkish. For example, Halime said: 

Di naua male de bi min 0 baue xuie re tu kes tirkl naxiuT. 

[At home no child speaks Turkish with me or with their father.] 

Xanim also said that she and her husband spoke Kurdish with their children, but that their younger children 
spoke Turkish: 

Di male de heusere min, kure min e mezin, buka min, em hemu kurdi diaxauin u tu kes tirkT xeber node. 
Tene kure min ye buguk derdikeuin, ew tirk?xeber didin. 

[At home my husband, my older son, my daughter-in-law and I all speak Kurdish; none of us speak Turkish. 
Only my younger children speak Turkish when they leave the house] 

When asked how their children were doing at school, women whose children were studying in high school 
or university said that they were doing well in school; Fate, whose children are in primary school, said that 
they were not very interested in classes. 

When asked whether their children spoke any Turkish when they began school, most women said that at the 
start their children were completely unfamiliar with Turkish and that both their children and they themselves 
were affected by this reality. Halime said the following: 

... hatin bajar j? tirk? nedizanln heta dest bi dibistane kir?j? tirk? nedizan?n. Pigt dest bi dibisten kirin u hatin 
male zihmet? kigandin. Him min, him j? wan. 

[When they came to this city and even when they began school they didn’t speak any Turkish. When they 
started going to school they experienced difficulties, both them and I] 

When asked whether their children experienced any difficulties when they first began school, the women 
expressed different views. Most said that their children did not tell them anything and that therefore they 
did not know what they had experienced at school. Gule said the following: 


Willa heta niha gi kigandibin ji me ra negotine. Tu tigt ji me ra negotine. Tu al? de tu tigt ji me ra negotine. Ne 




di aliye mamosteyen xwe de ne ji aliye dibistane de tu garangilTnekirine. Nizanim, edi di naua wan de tigtek 
gebibi ji me ra nedigotin. Ne ji min re ne j? ji bauexwe re negotine. 

[They didn't share with us any of the difficulties they experienced. They didn't tell us anything on any subject 
at all. They didn’t complain either about their teachers or about their school. I just don’t know, even if anything 
did happen, they didn’t tell either me or their father.] 

Some women said that the children got confused because the language spoken at home and the one spoken 
at school were not the same; this prevented them from being successful at school. Meryem said: 

... di male de bi kurdi dijin 0 li dibistane ji bi tirki dijin. Ji ber ue yeke ji sere wan teuliheu dibe. Celek 
zehmetiyan dikginin. Heke dersen wan bi kurdi buna, degelek serkefti buna. 

[They Hue life in Kurdish at home and in Turkish at school so they get confused. They have great problems. If 
their classes were held in Kurdish, they would be much more successful.] 

When asked who attended parent-teacher meetings and what they experienced in these meetings, most 
women said that they did not attend meetings because they do not speakTurkish or that only fathers attended 
these meetings. Xanim had the following to say: 

Hin caran wexta ciuina malbatan, baue wan digu ez weki jina male nedigum. Baue wan digu. Digot "hun 
gima di male de [tirki] xebar nadin. Zaroken we zihmetiye dikginin." Wi ji digote "zimane me eu e”. Zaroken 
me tirki dizanin, beta fian xwandiye. Ji ber ue zimane me eu e, em ji gun d ha tine. 

[Sometimes their father attended the parent-teacher meetings. As a housewife I didn’t want to go... They said to 
[their father], 'Why don't you speak [Turkish] at home, your children haue difficulties.' Their father said: 'This is our 
language.’" Our children speak Turkish, they studied up to fifth grade. This is our language; we come from the uillage] 

Naze had similar things to say: 

Ji ber ku min tirki nedizan? ez negume. Ji ber ku baue wan tirki dizani ew digu. Pigtizaroken min mezin bun 
ew ji bo zaroken min yen buguk digin. Ez qet negume ji ber ku min tirki nedizani. 

[I didn’t go because I don’t speak Turkish. Their father would go because he speaks Turkish. When my children 
grew up, they went with the younger children. I neuer went] 

Xece says the following: 

Ez an careke gume an ne. Digotin daye were, xelk te pirsa zaroken xwe dike. Min digot ez tirki nizam, ez 
nayem. We deme me digot eyb e. Yani me germ dikir. 

[I probably went once or maybe not at all. They said: "Come to the meeting, mom, others come and talk 
about their children" And I said, "I don’t speak Turkish, I won't go." We used to think that it was shameful. 
We were embarrassed] 




When asked whether their children asked for help with their classes or their homework, and whether they 
were able to help, everyone agreed that they were unable to help their children because they did not speak 
Turkish. However if an older child in the family had gone to school, she or he would try to help. Halimesaid: 

Ji ber ku xu/endin u niuisandina min tunebu di ui alT de ez ji bo wan nedibum alikar ji ber ku tu xwendin 0 
niuisandina min tunebu... Dema ku tigtek? ji min dipirsin min kurdi ew tigtzaniba, min ji wan re digot. Li 
gorT qaweta xwe ez ji wan re dibum alikar. Aniha ji ez ji wan re dibim alikar. 

[I couldn't help them, because I can’t read or write... When they asked me something, I told them if I knew it 
in Kurdish. I helped them as much as I could. I help them now too.] 

Naze said the following: 

Welle ji ber ku min bi tirki nizanibu, min nikaribu alikariya wan bikirana. Yani hin caran digotin ku ew 
nizanin le me nikaribu alikariya wan bikirana. Ye mezin u ye biguk alikariya heu dikirin. 

[I couldn’t help them because I don’t speak Turkish. Sometimes they told us that they couldn’t understand, 
but we couldn’t help them. The older children helped out the younger ones] 

Some said that they attempted to help out their children when told the Kurdish translation of their home¬ 
work. For example, Meryem said the following: 

Ji ber ez bi tirki nizanim, ez nikarim alikariya wan bikim. Hin caran ji dersen xwe werdigerinin kurdi 0 ji 
min dipirsin. Ez ji beta ji deste min te, alikariya wan dikim. 

[I can’t help them because I don’t speak Turkish. Sometimes they translate their lessons into Kurdish and ask 
me questions. Then I try to help them as much as possible] 

When asked “Would you like if your children were educated in Kurdish at school?” similar responses were 
given. Halime said the following: 

Ji bo me, nan 0 au giqas ji bo meferz be zimane kurdi ji ji bo me ewqasferz e. 

[We need Kurdish as much as we need bread and water] 

Meryem had similar things to say: 

Daxwaza me perwerdehiya bi zimane zikmaki ye. Daxwaza me ew e ku zimane me ji weki zimanen din li 
dibistanan beferkirin. Ez ji dixwazim hem ez 0 hem ji zaroken min bi kurdi bixwinin 0 biniuisin. Le mixabin 
niha eu derfet tune ne. 

[What we want is education in the mother tongue. What we want is for our language to be taught at school, 
like other languages. Both I and my children would like to read and write in Turkish. Unfortunately we don’t 
have this possibility at present] 
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When asked what benefit their children would draw from being educated in Kurdish, the general emphasis 
was on the richness arising from knowledge of several languages. Halime said: 

Dema ku tu niha dersen zarokna bi zimank? bizan? gawa ye, du zimanan bizan? li ku ye u sezimanan bizan? li 
ku ye! Ewyek dewletmendiya insanan e. Em dikarin bibejin eu dewlemend? maneuiye. Euyek ui bi u? away!ye. 
Dema ku tu dig? nau tirka tene tirki dizanin le dema ku tu kurdi, dimil? u zimenk? biyan?ji bizan? giqas tigtek? 
bag e! Her ziman ji bo mirouan ferz e le her?zede zimane dayike. 

[Think of the children’s classes now that they know only one language, and think of what it would be like if 
they knew two or three languages. People would see it as richness. We could say that it is a spiritual richness 
as well. That’s how it is. When you are among the Turks, they only speak Turkish, but if you knew Kurdish or 
Zaza, it would be so good! People need all languages, but they need their mother tongue in particular.] 

Some women added that if their children were educated in Kurdish, they themselves would also greatly ben¬ 
efit. Naze said: 

Heke bi kurd? ba,ji bo wan hesantir ba, de ji bo min ji bagtir ba 0 ez j? de h?n bibam. Ez j? de di aliye xwendin 
u niuisandine ji wan h?n bibam. Eu yek j? ji min regelek meraq e. 

[If education had been in Kurdish, it would have been better for them and easier for me too. I would also 
have learned. I would have learned to read and write from them. This has always been a matter of curiosity 
for me] 

Another issue raised during the interviews was the harassment and taunts that the children whose families 
had migrated from villages received from their peers at school. Xanim said as follows: 

Dema ku em nu ji gund hatin, zaroken me dihat digiriyan. Digotin "Heneken xwe bi me dikin. Dema ku 
mamoste pirsan dike em nizanin. We deme heualen me henekexwe bi me dikin." Ji ber we yek?, hinekizede 
giraniya xwe dan ser tirk? ji bo ku di dibistane de zihmetiye nekginin. 

[When we had just arrived here, our children used to come home crying. They said "They make fun of us... 
When teachers ask us questions, we don’t know the answers. And our friends make fun of us.” Therefore, my 
children focused all their attention on Turkish, in order not to experience such problems] 

Another issue arising from the interviews was that some of the mothers encouraged their children to speak 
Turkish among themselves. These mothers wanted their children to speak Turkish and, in turn, to teach Turk¬ 
ish to them. Naze said: 

Pigt?zaroken min eu hatin dine hemu gun dibistane u xwendin. Pigt? gun dibistane 0 hatin min digote wan 
di nau bera xwe de [Tirk?]biaxauin da ku ez j? h?n bibim. 

[All of my children hauegone to school. When they went to school, I used to tell them: "Speak [Turkish] among 
yourselves so I can learn it too.’’] 




Many mothers who encouraged their children in this way said they did so because they were not able to 
communicate with doctors; if they learned Turkish they would be better able to explain their ailments to 
medical professionals. Naze said the following on this subject: 

Digotin "daye zimane te, zimane teye. Tu pewist nine." Min ji digote "em digun nexwegxaneyan, digin doxtoran, 
em nizanin em weki beiangazan disekinin" /last?j? heke em digun nexwegxanan em geiek zihmetT dikginin. 
Hej j? heke ez digim nexwegxaneye ezyek? li gel xwe dibim. 

[The children said to me: "Mother, your tongue is your tongue. You don't need Turkish.” And I said: "When u>e 
go to the hospital, to the doctor, we don’t speak [Turkish,] we feel like wretches." We do encounter great diffi¬ 
culties when we go to the hospital. I still take somebody along when I go to the hospital.] 

On the other hand, some women said that once their children had begun school and had learned Turkish, 
they had problems communicating with them; they became unable to understand one another properly. 
Meryem said the following: 

Zaroken min ne serdeste kurdi ne. Ji ber ue jT em nikarin tekiliyek bag saz bikin. Ew hin tigtan bi tirki dibejin 
le ez bi tirk? nizanim. Tirkiya min geiek kanbax e. Dema ez bi wan re diaxiuim, bi tirkiya min dikenin. Tekiliyen 
me geiek kanbax in. Ez u zaroken min, bi heu nakin. 

[My children are not good at Kurdish. We are therefore unable to communicate well. They tell me some things 
in Turkish, but I don’t speak Turkish. My Turkish is bad. When I speak with them they laugh at my Turkish. 
Our relationship is terrible. We cannot get on well] 

Halime had similar things to say: 

... di u? al? de em pir zihmetiyan dikginin bi taybetl ji kega min ya zaningehe dixwine kurdiya we geiek kern 
e. Em kurdi pe re diaxiuin ew bersiua me bi tirki dide. Celek caran di naubera me de niqag derdikeuin. 

[... we experience great problems in this sense, especially with my daughter who goes to university. She speaks 
very little Kurdish. We speak to her in Kurdish and she replies in Turkish. We frequently end up arguing] 

Some of the women stated that their children experienced the same problems as they did. Meryem said: 

Rojek.ji ber ku kega min li dibistane bi kurdi axiuiye, mamosteye we pore we kigandiye. We deme kega min 
digu dibistana nauin. Serokwezir Erdogan derdikeue teleuizyonan 0 dibeje ku "kurdi serbest e". Le em ue 
yeke nabinin. Ji ber ku em kurd in, geiek caran rasti cudaxwaziyan ten. Zaroken me ji di dibistanan de rasti 
cudaxwaziyen mezin ten. 

[One day, the teacher pulled my daughter’s hair because she spoke Kurdish. My daughter was in secondary 
school then. Prime Minister Erdoagn says on TV: "People are free to speak Kurdish." But we don't see this free¬ 
dom. We are frequently subject to discrimination because we are Kurdish. Our children too encounter great 
discrimination at school] 
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Interviews held with people in all four groups show how the educational system is experienced by children 
who speak very little or no Turkish when they start school. Almost everyone interviewed provided extensive 
data on the problems experienced by children in linguistic, educational, social, psychological and political, 
areas. Although most of the issues were common to many in each group, some supplied individual examples 
as well. In the next chapter, issues raised by many will be examined in light of findings obtained during pre¬ 
vious studies and debates in the literature. 




CHAPTER FOUR 


EVALUATION OF FINDINGS AND THEORETICAL DISCUSSIONS 

As previously stated, through in-depth interviews with four groups of people, this study examines the edu¬ 
cational experiences—particularly during the process of learning to read and write—of children whose 
mother tongue is Kurdish and who attend schools where education is given in Turkish. The study’s aim is to 
examine the psychological, educational, social and linguistic issues experienced by these children as a result 
of attempting to learn in a language with which they are unfamiliar. The study also examines the interdiction 
of using the mothertongue in the educational system and seeks to establish the distinguishing characteristics 
and educational needs of these children. 

Interviewees from all four groups provided illustrative information on the problems encountered by children 
whose mother tongue is Kurdish after they began schooling in Turkish. While some of the most striking 
points were frequently expressed by people in all four groups, some points were emphasized only by people 
in particular groups. The issues that stood out most are presented below. A conceptual framework on the 
importance of the use of the mother tongue in education will later be presented, in order to better under¬ 
stand these findings. 

A. ISSUES IDENTIFIED 
i. Lack of Communication 

The first ofthe issues commonly referred to by almost all interviewees regarded the significant communication 
problems between students and teachers in the first years of school. Students and teachers from both groups 
as well as parents expressed that when children begin school they either do not speak Turkish, the school lan¬ 
guage, or they speak it very little. They are therefore not able to understand their teachers or express them¬ 
selves. Since they could not learn what they were meant to learn in class because they could not understand 
their teachers, the students said they generally had to keep quiet. Because they did not speakTurkish, teachers 
frequently did not even attempt to understand them, when they spoke Kurdish some thought that they were 
swearing or being willful and they were therefore scolded. Many students also said that as they did not speak 
Turkish, they were not able to share their thoughts and feelings with their teachers. 

According to many people from the four groups, although students acquire reading and writing skills after a 
long process lasting several years, they are still unable properly to understand the texts they write. The ex¬ 
pression "to repeat like a parrot," used by a teacher, is extremely revealing. 




Concerning the effect on the students of the lack of communication and of the inability to understand what 
is taught, many teachers agreed that students fall behind and are not able to fulfill their potential. Many 
teachers said that the children are actually keen to learn and try hard to understand, but that they may be 
missing the opportunity to “become scientists in the future" because they do not speakTurkish well enough. 
Moreover, another frequently observed point was that because the children are not able to express them¬ 
selves properly in Turkish, they are considered to be "lackingin intelligence," "stupid" or "unable to understand." 

Particularly teachers who do not speak Kurdish stated that they experienced many difficulties and felt quickly 
worn out because of their inability to communicate with the children. 

According to the scholarship on lack of communication, children who speak minority languages are generally 
disappointed by their first experiences at school and are unable to share their intelligence, thoughts, feelings 
and humor with their teachers and friends. What’s more, teachers frequently attribute this state of affairs to 
students’ intelligence, to their failure or reluctance to study. However, as stated by Cummins , 116 children who 
speak minority languages and whose intelligence, imagination and linguistic ability receive approval and en¬ 
couragement show more interest in school and achieve better results. 

In the current study, all teachers interviewed said that in orderto solve the problem of lack of communication 
they attempt first to teach children to speak Turkish, However, teachers claimed that at least three or four 
years are needed for a child to understand Turkish, to begin to express themselves in Turkish and understand 
what they read. Many teachers also stated that their students were unable to follow the curriculum because 
they attempted simply to teach Turkish to the children. However, the studies distinguish between the language 
that children use in simple daily interactions (Basic Interpersonal Communication Skills, BICS) and the language 
they use to understand the content taught at school (Cognitive Academic Language Proficiency, CALP ). 117 Ac¬ 
cording to this distinction, while BICS refers to children’s everyday communication skills at grocery stores, 
while shopping or playing with friends and so on, CALP refers to the language proficiency that children should 
have in order to understand subjects taught at school, in other words the academic content. According to 
Cummins, whether children understand a subject taught at school and whether they therefore learn isclosely 
related to this second language proficiency. The findings of the current study show that when children whose 
mother tongue is Kurdish begin school, during the first few years they try to acquire basic communication 
skills in Turkish, rather than learn subjects on the curriculum. Therefore, although students acquire some 
basic communication skills in Turkish, they are not able to gain the information they should have and to switch 
to the language used at school for a long time. As a consequence, this concrete state of affairs results in sig¬ 
nificant disadvantages for Kurdish children when they begin school, as well as throughout their schooling. 

Conversely, the lack of communication between teachers and students in the first years of school later also 
arises between students and their parents. The new lifestyle that begins with school and is limited to Turkish 
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only, brings about the tendency to associate speaking Kurdish with being backward or primitive. A sense of 
shame causes people to stop using Kurdish and thus to forget the language. In addition, communication 
among parents who speak little or no Turkish and their children is severely impeded and results in a schism 
and in lack of communication. The vast majority of parents and - as can be seen from the findings - women 
in particular speak either very little or no Turkish at all. However, children are exposed to Turkish more and 
more through educational institutions. A serious decrease is then observed in the rate of speaking Kurdish 
with parents. Moreover, the gradual increase in technological devices such as televisions, telephones and 
computers, and the fact that Turkish is the language generally used on these devices can be said to further 
aggravate the lack of communication. As a consequence, no common language is left for parents and children 
to share. 

2. Beginning life with a 1-0 deficit 

Another striking observation made by almost all groups was the idea of "beginninglife with a 1-0 deficit," "falling 
behind" and "runningbehind." All students interviewed said that they considered themselves at a disadvantage 
in comparison to students who received their education in their mother tongue (namely Turkish students) 
because they began school and life "with a 1-0 deficit," they "fell behind" and "ran behind." Many teachers from 
both groups used similar expressions to state that when they begin school, Kurdish children who speak little 
or no Turkish are at a great disadvantage in comparison to children whose mother tongue is Turkish. As is 
pointed out in many studies concerning children’s acquisition of reading and writing skills, children who are 
forced to learn to read and write in a language they know very little or not at all, are not equipped with the 
necessary oral skills to acquire these skills and therefore will not be able to make a successful start in school. 118 

This observation has also been made in studies concerning other countries and linguistic environments. Stud¬ 
ies have shown that students read and write in the language they know best and that reading materials that 
are culturally familiar to students hasten language acquisition" 9 In places where completely different educa¬ 
tional policies and practices are implemented, students fall behind in comparison to peers who receive their 
education under better conditions. Cummins draws attention to the state of "falling behind" and cites as a 
major cause the underdevelopment of the second language skill - out of the aforementioned BICS and CALP 
distinction - which is necessary for success at school. 120 According to Collier and Thomas, it takes American 
Caucasian students whose mother tongue is English to make the progress that should be made in 10 months, 
but it takes 15 months for students from linguistic minority groups who learn English as a second language to 
realize the progress that should be made in 10 months. 121 Cummins states that students of linguistic minorities 
are only able to reach the stage where they should normally be with an average delay of 5 years. 

Concerning the perception of "beginning life with a 7-0 deficit" or "falling behind," an important concept used 
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to explain this situation in education sciences is referred to as “scaffolding.” 122 This is used to indicate the 
process by which educators lead their students’ cognitive development gradually, providing them with sup¬ 
port and setting an example for them, thus helping them develop their knowledge. 123 According to this con¬ 
cept, students come to school with a certain repertory of knowledge and language. Under normal 
circumstances, they acquire new information and add it to their existing knowledge with the help of teachers 
and of school materials and sometimes with the support of their peers. Cummins states that the mother 
tongue of students may constitute important “scaffolding” in the learning process of a second language, and 
that encouraging students to use the language they know best in the learning process of a second language 
may create greater positive results. 124 However Kurdish children, who start school with little or no Turkish, 
not only are not able to start from a level from which they can make progress; on the contrary, their repertory 
of knowledge and language are ignored, which results in situations such as "beginning life with a 1-0 deficit" 
or "falling behind" and other disadvantages associated. Support or help for these Kurdish students, if at all, 
can take two forms, as can be seen also from the interviews: either classmates who speakTurkish can provide 
some help, or teachers who speak Kurdish can use their own initiative to explain some subjects in Kurdish 
or supply the Kurdish equivalent of words they teach, thus using a kind of “scaffolding”. 125 

3. Failing and Quitting School 

Our findings show that Kurdish students who speak little or noTurkish are only able to start reading and writing 
with a considerable delay since they start recognizing letters only at the end of their first year. They are unable 

to develop literacy skills and consequently are generally made to repeat the year. Most students who repeat a 
year cite their inability to understand what is being taught to them as the reason for failing. Many students 
stated that students who had to repeat a year felt their self-confidence decreased and negatively influenced 
their relationship with school. Teachers whose mother tongue is Kurdish particularly said that students who 
found it difficult to learn Turkish and failed their class generally quit school within a few years. 

This consequence, frequently referred to in studies on education of students from subordinated language 
groups, goes a long way toward explaining the low rate of school attendance among children studying in re¬ 
gions where Kurdish is spoken and the low rate of success in secondary and university exams. As Cummins 
also says, an approach where "one removes one’s language and culture before entering school and leaves it outside," 
has caused children to leave their identities outside the school and has resulted in an inability to benefit 
from the right to education. 126 
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4. Stigmatization 


Another important issue arising from interviews with students consists of the stigmatization that children 
who speak Kurdish sometimes encounter both in and outside school. We learn, from the interviews, that 
especially in high school years, students who speak Kurdish become conscious of their identity and linguistic 
differences; when they insist on speaking Kurdish they are referred to by names such as "peshmerga" or "ter¬ 
rorist." S\m\\ar findings have also been reached by Bahar and Atli. 127 Researchers state that the word “Kurdish” 
can be perceived as an insult. People who speak Kurdish are thought to “swear” and Kurdish students are 
disturbed by the pressure and bans preventing the use of Kurdish, as well as by the above perception. One 
of the reasons for the lack of self-confidence referred to by many students may be that knowing and speaking 
Kurdish is frequently stigmatized by teachers and other students or in the mainstream media. Ceyhan and 
Koqba§, who write of the concept referred to as “the ideology of contempt” by Nancy Dorian, state that this 
consists in asserting that a particular language is in some way incomplete in order to justify the suppression 
of that language. 128 Likewise, in a debate on the concept of “governmentality,” Foucault states that linguistic 
practices in schools “regulate” how the language should be used; this results in the emergency of hierarchies 
among languages and their usage, rendering some languages more or less valuable than others. 129 An ex¬ 
amination of this study’s findings could be that teachers continuously tell students “not to speak Kurdish 
anywhere.”This is perceived by students as meaning that “Kurdish is bad and an obstacle” to learning. It also 
causes Kurdish, which is an inseparable part of their lives, to become a burden and something that needs to 
be hidden. The fact that a student said “my mother speaks French," because he was afraid of being ostracized 
when his mother was heard speaking Kurdish, constitutes the best possible example to this situation. 

5. Violence 

Salmi, who discusses violence, states that there are four main types of violence: direct, indirect, repressive and 
alienating .' 30 Direct violence refers to deliberate physical interventions aiming at causing injury to human 
life. Wide-ranging physical acts including war, murder, female genital mutilation, torture and battery are ex¬ 
amples of this type of violence. Indirect violence refers to harmful or deadly situations caused by institutions, 
population groups or individuals, where a direct relationship with victims is prevented through human in¬ 
tervention. According to Salmi indirect violence can be of two types: violence by omission refers to the failure 
to intervene when people are in danger or when the harmful effects of a negative situation are technically 
avoidable or controllable. The unequal distribution of resources and hunger or disease arising from civilian 
or military interventions constitutes examples of violence by omission. Finally, mediated violence refers to de¬ 
liberate human actions whose harmful effects to the natural or social environment are felt in an indirect 
and sometimes delayed way. Examples include major damage to the environment and the use of harmful 
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pesticides in agriculture. The third type of violence, called repressive violence, refers to acts and situations 
such as the violation of human rights, rights of freedom of speech, thought and religion and inequality before 
the law. Last of all, alienating violence refers to the deprivation of individuals or of groups to higher rights 
such as psychological, emotional, cultural or intellectual health. According to this definition, people’s well¬ 
being does not come only from fulfilling material needs; it also requires paying attention to nonmaterial 
needs such as empowerment in the community, the opportunity to engage in creative activities and the feel¬ 
ing of social and cultural belonging. The best known examples of alienating violence include racism, social 
exclusion, the oppression of a culture and living in fear. 

Salmi also examines how education can be a powerful instrument to reduce violence and improve human 
rights. On the other hand, he claims that schools can also be violent environments and the educational 
process, or the lack thereof, can be an important determinant of violence. 

When we look at many of the interviews in light of the above definitions, it is clear that a majority of Kurdish 
children who begin school with little or no knowledge ofTurkish are subject to many of the above types of 
violence. That students are frequently beaten by their teachers for not understanding what is said, for finding 
it difficult to learn to read and write or for speaking Kurdish among themselves, in or out of school, consti¬ 
tutes direct violence. Conversely, the educational, social, linguistic, psychological and economic damage arising 
from the failure to include Kurdish in the education of Kurdish children can be cited as an example of both 
types of indirect violence. Likewise, prohibiting Kurdish children from speaking Kurdish in the classroom, with 
their friends in the school garden and even at home with their parents are clear examples of repressive vio¬ 
lence. Lastly, forcing Kurdish children to receive their education in a language with which they are unfamiliar, 
negating their identity in the educational system, in classroom practices or in textbooks and causing them 
to be embarrassed of their mother tongue and culture constitute examples of alienating violence. Similarly, 
teachers from both groups and parents can also be said to be subject at times to alienating violence and at 
times to repressive violence. 

6 . Keeping Quiet and Waiting for the Bell 

An issue referred to by most students interviewed is that in the first years of school many people had to 
"keep quiet" because they did not speakTurkish. Many people say that because it was forbidden to speak Kur¬ 
dish and they could not speakTurkish, they were unable to speak to each other; they got bored of keeping 
quiet in class and waiting for the bell to ring to speak and for the final bell to go home. These interviewees 
also said that in lateryears at school they were unable to ask questions because of their inadequateTurkish; 
they again had to "keep quiet," that this "keeping quiet" over time became a habit and also influenced them 
in later stages of life, rendering them passive. It is quite meaningful that the first Turkish expression that a 
student learned was "shut up." 




7. Informants 


Many of the teachers whose mother tongue is Kurdish said that in the first years of school Kurdish students 
are warned by some teachers not to speak Kurdish. Students who continue speaking Kurdish are identified 
by other students appointed as informants ; they are then subjected to punishment. These findings show great 
similarity to findings cited in the scholarship on the issue. Skutnab-Kangas refers to Clason and Baksi and 
says that Kurdish students are not permitted to speak Kurdish among themselves or with their parents. Those 
who persist in speaking Kurdish are identified by teachers and punished; students acting as informants are 
rewarded. 131 It has also been observed that with the support of village outposts, some teachers incite parents 
not to speak Kurdish with their children, telling them that if they continue to do so their children will be 
unable to learn to read and write in Turkish and will therefore be unsuccessful in school. 

It is generally the case that the justification for not permitting the students to speak in their mother tongue 
is that “it is what students need.” According to this argument, in order for students to be successful in school, 
they need to receive maximum exposure to the language of instruction. Students are asked to speakTurkish 
both in and outside school, in the street and at home; parents are encouraged to only speakTurkish with 
their children. This is supposed to help students learn Turkish better. However, giving priority to teaching 
students Turkish in all classes causes Kurdish students to believe that they are inadequate; and in order to 
remedy this inadequacy they need to give priority to Turkish always and everywhere. The above argument 
therefore not only ignores the benefits that children would draw from being educated in their own mother 
tongue, but also seeks the solution of the problem not in considering the mother tongue as part of the child’s 
education but in fruitlessly giving more priority to Turkish. 

This assumption, referred to as “time on task” in the field of language education, asserts that there is a direct 
correlation between the total length of education in the school language and the academic success; that for chil¬ 
dren to learn a second language they need to be distanced completely or as much as possible from use of the 
first language. However the literature has shown that among students belonging to minority languages there is 
no such direct correlation between the length of education in the majority language and academic success; that 
on the contrary, providing education in two or more languages positively influences learning the academic con¬ 
tent and the languages in question. 132 As is the case with children belonging to ethnic language groups, the current 
educational and linguistic policies in Turkey assume that the mother tongue of Kurdish children isTurkish; they 
insist that they follow the same curriculum and receive the same quantity and type ofTurkish education as chil¬ 
dren whose mother tongue is Turkish. 133 But §ahin and Gulmez, who studied the reasons for the lack of school 
success in this region, argue thattheTurkish language education policies implemented by the state also play an 
important role in this lack of success. 134 However, what is suggested as a solution mostly regarding what needs 
to be done is to provide these children with further Turkish language education. For example, in a televised 
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speech, the former Minister of Education Huseyin CJelik said that the curriculum needed to be amended to enable 
children in the region to better learn Turkish. However, examples in the relevant literature have shown that 
there is no direct correlation between providing children from minority language groups with more classes in 
the language of instruction, or majority language, and these children’s academic success. 135 On the contrary, re¬ 
search has shown that students who are more successful both in language development and in their classes are 
not students who know the language of instruction best but those who know both the language of instruction 
and their own mothertongue well. 136 A research conducted in Van with 8 th grade students who speak Kurdish, in 
support ofth is thesis, has shown that Kurdish language development is the major determinant of students’Turk¬ 
ish language development of the Kurdish students; that contrary to what is argued, students who have a more 
balanced relationship with Kurdish and whose linguistic skills in Kurdish are relatively better than their peers 
acquire better linguistic skills in Turkish and even in English. 137 

8. Distinctions between Villages / Slums, Regions and City Centers 

Another issue raised by many teachers in both groups is that the rate ofTurkish among children from villages, 
districts and city slums is very low. Conversely, teachers state that in city centers children speak moreTurkish 
than in the past before they begin school because of the widespread use of televisions, telephones and com¬ 
puters. Some of the parents stated that after migrating from rural areas to city centers, children experience 
great difficulties at school and that others make fun of them because they cannot speakTurkish well. 

9. To Be A Kurdish Speaking Teacher or Not To Be 

Another significant conclusion arising from the interviews is that there are important differences between 
the two groups of teachers. If the teacher speaks Kurdish and uses Kurdish even if only occasionally, the stu¬ 
dents feel relieved and certain potential negative consequences are be prevented. For example, many students 
have stated that they find it very difficult to communicate with teachers who do not speak Kurdish; they feel 
them to be distant. Teachers concurred: those who do not speak Kurdish stated that their inability to speak 
the language caused difficulties for both themselves and the students.The children’s educational experience 
was thus negatively affected. Likewise, teachers who speak Kurdish said they felt lucky to have familiarity 
with Kurdish because they had the opportunity to give their lessons in both languages. Parents also said that 
children whose teachers spoke Kurdish had a far more positive outlook toward their schools and were more 
successful students. Moreover, as could be inferred from some students and from many Kurdish teachers, 
failing is generally much less prevalent among students whose teachers speak Kurdish. 

Furthermore, in comparison to teachers who do not speak Kurdish, Kurdish-speaking teachers are able to com¬ 
municate directly with the parents. Therefore parents tend to attend parent-teacher meetings more frequently. 
Conversely, teachers who do not speak Kurdish said that when they held meetings with parents they encountered 
great difficulties; they generally asked teachers or students who speak Kurdish to help for translations. 
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On the subject ofwhat methods and materials were employed to solve students’ learning difficulties, teachers from 
the two groups gave different answers. Many teachers who do not speak Kurdish said that they made use of visual 
materials; they tried to teach subjects with the help of stories, pictures or dramatization. Moreover, some stated 
that when the subjects they taught were not understood, they asked a Turkish-speaking student to help. Teachers 
who speak Kurdish said that when they tried to teach a subject where the language barrier was an issue, they gen¬ 
erally spoke Kurdish to help curb their disadvantages. Most said that by using Kurdish to explain the words, concepts 
and sometimes the curriculum, they enabled students to develop their vocabulary more easily and to better un¬ 
derstand the lessons. Most also said that when teachingTurkish they made comparisons to Kurdish. 

Also, as previously stated, Kurdish teachers not only speak the language, they also have general knowledge 
of Kurdish, its literature and culture. Even in current monolingual practices, having some knowledge of the 
structure of Kurdish may be of use when teachingTurkish to students; the two languages can be used to 
compare and contrast the linguistic structures. Being knowledgeable about a language and its literature and 
sharing this knowledge with students may also have a positive influence on the latter. 

However, similarities also exist. For example, almost all of the teachers in both groups did not have the opportunity 
to read any sources on teaching children whose language of instruction is different from their mother tongue. 
Many said that when they were studying at university their own teachers deliberately refrained from referring to 
this subject; if it was brought up it was immediately dropped by the teachers and students were not permitted to 
debate it. Almost all of the teachers believe that it would be better both for the students and for themselves if 
future teachers received training in these subjects in education faculties and made to read relevant sources. 

10. The Role of Parents 

Another important finding of this study indicates that, as acknowledged by people from all four groups, par¬ 
ents are generally unable to help their children in their initial attempts at acquiring literacy skills. Students, 
parents, as well as teachers from both groups bemoaned this state of affairs. Students said that as they no 
longer spoke Kurdish well, they were unable to communicate with their parents. Some parents said that by 
not speaking any Turkish, they gradually start to have less and less contact with their children. On the other 
hand, Turkish teachers complained that parents did not show any interest in their children’s schooling. It is 
undeniable that parents play a very important role in their children’s school experience.' 38 Many ofthe teach¬ 
ers said that the inability of families to provide support aggravates the situation: if parents were literate the 
students’ would be in a much better condition. The literature shows that when parents provide support, 
children attempting to read and write learn more quickly, are better motivated and achieve better results. 
In cases where children begin to read and write in their mother tongue, the support and resources received 
at home reach higher levels. Furthermore, in many linguistic contexts, research shows that when children 
begin to read and write in their mother tongue, their parents then seek adult education so that they may 
themselves learn to read and write.' 39 Moreover, according to research, parents who speak minority languages 
say they are keen to contribute to their children’s education, but due to a number of factors, educators either 
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undervalue parent’s interest, motivation and potential contribution or are unable to make proper use of 
them. What is more, in cases where the mother tongue is excluded from the acquisition process of literacy 
skills, parents invariably endup becoming powerless and disinclined to offer their help, thus hindering their 
children’s possibility to receive a more relevant education. The studies have shown that situations of this 
kind bring about additional psychological problems and the issue becomes even thornier. 140 

11. Language Shift 

Another consequence of these educational policies is that, among younger generations, Kurdish is gradually 
being shifted by Turkish. The vast majority ofstudents interviewed said that although they continue to speak 
Kurdish with their parents, they generally speakTurkish with their friends. Most stated that Turkish has be¬ 
come the most commonly used language, especially in high school years; one student’s statement that "Turk¬ 
ish is the dominant language in everyday life, university, working life and on the streets," is self-explanatory. These 
findings reach the same findings as some previous studies. For example, a study carried out in Diyarbakir, in 
the centralized district centre of §emdinli and in three villages has shown that a shift from Kurdish to Turkish 
has been taking place over generations among people whose mother tongue is Kurdish. The use of Kurdish 
has been decreasing from the older generation (40 and over) towards the middle generation (30 to 40) and 
to the younger generation (20 and under). 141 Similar findings have also been observed in the above-mentioned 
study conducted with 8 th grade students in Van.The study showed that while students generally spoke Kurdish 
with their parents, they generally spoke Turkish with their friends and siblings; Turkish was more commonly 
used on buses, in the street and in shops. 142 

As stated by Skutnabb-Kangas, Henrik-Magga and Dunbar, people are born into languages, cultures and tra¬ 
ditions; in order to be learned, they need to be lived and taught. 143 Moreover, they cannot be acquired by 
children unless those around them are engaging in the cultural life. It is highly improbable that people who 
are not able sufficiently to acquire the language and culture of their parents are able to transmit these to 
their children or to following generations. There is no doubt that messages such as, “Kurdish has no value,” 
instilled especially in school, and the absence of institutional support behind the speaking of Kurdish play 
an important role in the gradual decrease of speaking Kurdish among the Kurdish community. 
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B. ATTITUDES TO THE USE OF THE MOTHER TONGUE IN EDUCATION 


Interviewees from all four groups suggested that all peoples should be able to learn and use their mother tongue 
in their schooling process; this would be best for everyone, especially the students. Through making comparisons, 
teachers who do not speak Kurdish referred to difficulties experienced by their acquaintances learning English 
outsideTurkey, and argued that in a similar fashion it was very difficult for Kurdish children to learn Turkish and 
that certain changes needed to be made to transform the situation in a better way. As to the suggestions to this 
end, some proposed thatthere should be more nursery schools, while others said that the situation is no different 
for nursery school students. Some believed that the best thing therefore is for people to receive education in the 
language they know best, be it their mother tongue or second language. Furthermore, most of the teachers who 
do not speak Kurdish said that following their experiences in regions where Kurdish is spoken, their view of the 
use of the mothertongue in education had changed. It was only then that they had begun to realize its importance. 
Likewise, almost all of the Kurdish teachers argued that since students can best understand subjects in their 
mother tongue, everyone should be educated in their mothertongue. Some teachers said that some kind of bilin¬ 
gual education in Kurdish and Turkish needs to be implemented in the Kurdish region; in order to do so, certain 
laws would need to be amended. Parents added that the use of the mother tongue in education is as necessary 
for children as "bread and water.” They believe that if Kurdish is used in the education of their children, they them¬ 
selves will also benefit because they too might have a chance to learn to read and write. People from almost all 
groups said that use of the mother tongue in education should be seen as a fundamental human right and as a 
requirement of effective education rather than as a political stance. 

These findings coincide with the results of the study conducted by Egitim-Sen entitled “Survey on Attitudes 
to Education in the Mother Tongue.” 1 ' 14 In this study, interviews were held with 781 people of different ages, 
educational and socio-economic levels and ethnic groups in 26 cities in the seven regions ofTurkey; the re¬ 
sults show that the 69 % of interviewees said that education in mother tongue should be regarded as a 
human right; that everyone should be able to receive education in their own mother tongue. Among people 
whose mothertongue is Kurdish, this rate reached 92 %. 

When asked at what age children should begin to receive education in Kurdish, most people argued that in¬ 
struction should be in Kurdish from the beginning of school onwards, while some interviewees felt that chil¬ 
dren should learn both Kurdish and Turkish simultaneously. On the subject of what benefits Kurdish children 
could draw from the inclusion of Kurdish in education, almost everyone from all four groups said that the 
lack of communication between children and teachers would come to an end. Apart from this, the following 
were the benefits predicted by most: 

• students will be able to learn to read and write more quickly; 

• students will have a higher probability of success in school; 

• students will have a healthier state of mind; 

• students will be better able to fulfill their potential; 
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• students will not be silent and intimidated, but rather more active; 


• students will have more self-confidence; 

• students will better understand their culture and be able to transmit it to the next generations. 

C. SUBTRACTIVE EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 

All of the findings of this study indicate that Kurdish students’ school experiences are linguistically “subtrac¬ 
tive”. Researchers define a subtractive linguistic situation as follows: in cases where monolingual policy and 
practices are implemented and where a monolingual life and education are the main priority, children who 
speak a language other than the official language are generally made to renounce their mother tongue and 
learn the dominant language.Through these practices, generally observed in submersion models, 145 students 
having a different mother tongue are taught a second language and their first language is thus subtracted 
from their linguistic repertory. Educational practices of this kind, which comply with monolingual ideologies, 
destroy children’s opportunity of adding another language to their mother tongue, and are subtractive. 146 

Many pedagogues, psychologists, sociologists and linguists argue that subtractive bilingualism and submersion ed¬ 
ucation result in negative consequences for individuals. Most experts have stated that such an educational approach 
aims at assimilation; as such, it generally causes serious linguistic, mental, psychological, cognitive, educational, 
social (including the health factor) and economic damage. 147 This situation has resulted in significant problems in 

terms of students’ acquisition of literacy skills and learning processes at large. It has become clear that due to serious 
problems regarding curriculum and educational policies, children who begin school in a language they do not know 
are forced to distance themselves from their mother tongue; they are unable to achieve the academic standards 
needed to meet the educational needs of the language of instruction. 148 Teresa McCarty, who conducted a study on 
the education of students belonging to minority groups in the United States, has similar things to say: 

Native and minority children display the lowest rates of school success and family income and the highest 
rates of depression and suicide are seen especially among young natiues.' h9 


145 In these models, education is provided either in the majority language only or there is little place for the mother tongue if there is any 
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According to the information uncovered in the interviews, it is clear that while many people who begin their 
education in Turkish, a language they do not speak, gradually become alienated from Kurdish, they are also 
not able to develop linguistic proficiency in Turkish sufficient for the school environment. Due to the sub¬ 
tractive linguistic policy and practices, almost all of the students stated that they were not able to express 
themselves well either in Kurdish or in Turkish and that they felt stuck in between. This phenomenon is fre¬ 
quently referred to in the literature as semilingualism. The concept suggests that when children belonging 
to minority language groups are thrust into the majority language especially through schools, excluding their 
mother tongue, in the long run they are unable to acquire full command of either the language of instruction, 
which is generally the majority language, or their mother tongue. Therefore they are not able to develop 
any language in which to fully express themselves or to follow the curriculum. 

Studies have shown that most of the damage arising from subtractive educational policy and practices gen¬ 
erally accompanies individuals belonging to minority languages throughout their lives. 150 Likewise, Firat and 
Atli have also observed during interviews held with many Kurdish individuals that most people connect their 
failure in school to their inability to receive an education in their mother tongue. They state that this results 
in a split personality and harms their whole life, their identity and sense of belonging. 151 

On the basis of findings by Skutnabb-Kangas and Dunbar, 152 the short and long-term educational, social, 
physical and psychological consequences of subtractive linguistic practices and submersion models on stu¬ 
dents can be summarized as follows: 

• Negative educational consequences: failure at school, low school attendance rates, low development 
of first and second language; 

• Negative physical consequences: alcoholism, tendency to resort to violence, etc.; 

• Negative psychological consequences: lack of self-confidence, considering one’s own community as 
worthless and backward, considering one’s mother tongue as worthless, etc.; 

• The disappearance of the language and of the established culture; 

• Negative socio-economic and other societal consequences: high unemployment rates, low income, 
economic and social marginalization, alienation and mental illness. 

In parallel to findings of previous studies, the findings of this study show that the initial difficulties that Kur¬ 
dish students who do not speak any Turkish encounter when they begin school continue to affect them in 
later life. These students occasionally find it difficult to express themselves even when they study at the uni¬ 
versity level. In fact many people from the first group, namely Kurdish students, stated that if Kurdish had 
been used for their education, they would have been more successful both at school and in later life. The 
vast majority said that the use of their mother tongue would have made them feel more self-confident, 
more at ease, less frustrated and free of inner turmoil. 

150 Skutnabb-Kangas and Dunbar, 39. 
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D. A THEORETICAL APPROACH - THE PSYCHOLINGUISTIC AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES 

The findings of our study indicate that, in order to understand what Kurdish children who speak little or no 
Turkish experience at school, it is necessary to take a number of variables into consideration. Many studies 
seeking to identify these variables have examined the socio-economic level of families, the inadequate quality 
of education and the insufficiency of teachers and materials, to name a few. However, the findings of com¬ 
prehensive and detailed studies conducted over the last few decades in different countries have indicated 
that the linguistic variable also plays an important role in the language experience of children who begin 
school speaking a language other than the language of instruction. When we consider the socio-political 
context of education in general and of the education of children belonging to minority languages in particular, 
the findings of the current study need to be explained within a framework that covers the linguistic variable 
as well as the socio-political context of education. Cummins is among those researchers who present a the¬ 
oretical framework of this kind. 153 According to Cummins, the academic success or failure of bilingual children 
who belong to communities speaking the prestigious majority languages, as well as of children who belong 
to communities speaking the lower-status minority languages, can only be understood by taking into account 
certain psycholinguistic and sociological principles. Psycholinguistic principles consist of type of linguistic 
proficiency, linguistic interdependence and additive bilingualism. On the other hand, the sociological prin¬ 
ciples consist of understanding oppressive societal power relations and identity negotiations. 

i. Psycoholinguistic Principles Underlying Academic Development of Linguistic 
Minority Students 

According to the theoretical framework proposed by Cummins, studies in the socio-linguistic context point 
to three psycholinguistic principles.The educational experiences of students belonging to linguistic minorities 
are determined by the way these principles are implemented. 

a. Language Proficiency and Academic Development 

Cummins has frequently emphasized that there are different types of language proficiencies. As mentioned be¬ 
fore, the type of proficiency known as the Basic Interpersonal Communication Skills (BICS) is used to carry out 
daily activities, and it is different from the Cognitive Academic Language Proficiency (CALP) which is associated 
with understanding and following academic subjects. A third type, mentioned by Cummins in his recent debates, 
is a linguistic proficiency acquired through the direct teaching of the sounds, grammar and writing rules of a 
language. According to Cummins, it is importantto distinguish among these different linguistic proficiencies in 
discussions of education and linguistic situations of bilingual students because each develops in a different way, 
and they play different roles in academic development of bilingual students. Furthermore, both linguistic mi¬ 
nority students and majority children can react differently to the strategies used for the acquisition of these 
different types of linguistic proficiencies. As BICS is used in face to face conversations, the sentences generally 
contain short, simple and commonly used words. Gestures and mimics are also used to support the conversa¬ 
tion. Associated with academic language, CALP, on the other hand, consists of relatively less known and mor¬ 
phologically more complex words, of longer sentence structures mostly requiring conjunctions; generally, it 
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frequently contains passive sentence structures. It is generally found in text books and literature. When students 
from majority language groups begin school, they already have a great degree of the BICS type of linguistic pro¬ 
ficiency, and they improve it with new words, phrases and structures learned at school. At the same time, they 
are ready to add the CALP type of linguistic proficiency to their existing linguistic repertory. However, when lin¬ 
guistic minority students begin school, they generally speak the language of instruction only a little or not at 
all. They are required to spend a long time trying to develop BICS. Therefore they fall behind in the development 
of sufficient and effective CALP. As previously noted, at least a few years are needed for linguistic minority stu¬ 
dents to reach the language proficiency level of students from the majority group when they are instructed in 
the majority language submersion education. That is why the language or languages to be used by linguistic 
minority children beginning school directly determine their academic development. 

b. Linguistic Interdependence 

The second ofthe psycholinguistic principles consists of linguistic interdependence. According to this principle, 
tested among linguistic minority groups of different socio-economic status, in many countries and linguistic 
environments, there is a “common underlying language proficiency” on which bilingual students’ languages 
are constructed. Thanks to this common underlying language proficiency, information that is learned in one of 
the languages can easily be transferred to the other language or languages if appropriate conditions are set. 
For example, if students are taught to literacy skills in Kurdish, these skills can be transferred to Turkish, too, 
and they do not need to be re-taught in Turkish from the beginning once again. According to Cummins, this 
principle explains why in some successful educational models such as immersion bilingual education’ 54 or two- 
way bilingual education, although students are exposed to two languages or relatively less to one of two lan¬ 
guages, they achieve more successful results in comparison to submersion models used in the education of 
most linguistic minority students. In other words, what matters in educational models implemented in the ed¬ 
ucation of linguistic minority students is not maximum exposure to the language of instruction, but under 
which circumstances this exposure takes place, whether previous language repertories are taken into consid¬ 
eration and whether they are regarded as helpful multilingual development. It seems that, in terms of learning 
and teaching practices, it can be suggested that students should be encouraged to transfer their knowledge and 
skills across their languages. From this point of view, putting in place support between linguistic minority stu¬ 
dents’ language repertories, the use of their common underlying language proficiency, the mutual transfer of 
repertories and skills, or the failure to do any or all of these constitute factors that determine linguistic minority 
students’ school experiences and their academic and linguistic development. 

c. Additive Bilingualism 

Additive bilingualism is the polar opposite ofthe aforementioned subtractiue bilingualism. Cummins asserts that ac¬ 
cording to the common findings of approximately 200 experimental studies conducted in various linguistic situations 
in different parts ofthe world over the last 40 years, a positive correlation has emerged between additive bilingualism 

154 Popular examples of these models are implemented in French/English bilingual regions of Canada. In these models, students are in- 
structed through medium of two languages or a second language under the supervision of bilingual teachers while both ofthe languages 
are valued explicitly. The goal is to bring up multilingual students. However, in some countries, there are some education models named 
as 'immersion education' while they might not be aiming at effective bilingualism but rather a smother assimilation to the majority lan¬ 
guage. See: Baker, 187-226. See also: Fred Genesee, "LearningThrough Two Languages”, (Cambridge, Mass.: Newbury House Publishers, 
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and students’ linguistic, cognitive and academic development. Additive bilingualism is present when students add 
a second language to their existing linguistic repertory while continuing to develop their first language conceptually 
and academically. It is generally seen in immersion models and effective bilingual or multilingual education models. 
The experimental studies cited by Cummins have shown that in situations where additive bilingualism is encouraged, 
bilingual students enjoy many advantages over monolingual students. The scholarship underlining the advantages 
arising from additive bilingualism are as follows: bilingual students show a deeper awareness of the structure and 
functions of languages that they know (metalinguistic awareness); they learn new languages much more rapidly. 
Also, many studies associate additive bilingualism with advantages such as cognitive flexibility, more advanced read¬ 
ing skills, varied and creative thinking and greater sensitivity to people speaking various languages.' 55 


2. Sociological Principles Underlying Academic Development of Linguistic 
Minority Students 

in order to understand how the psycholinguistic principles described above are implemented in the case of 
different language groups and their effect on the academic development of students from subordinated linguistic 
communities, it is necessary to look at how a number of societal relationships that take place within the interactive 
educational environment. Studies show that the psycholinguistic principles in question are implemented in 
schools attended by students from majority language groups in a way that the students are empowered, enriched 
and become more successful in terms of academic development. On the other hand, in the schools where stu¬ 
dents from minority linguistic communities largely attended, the opposite happens: the students are forced to¬ 
wards weaker and generally less successful positions. Cummins argues that in order to understand the major 
reasons behind these disjunctures, it is necessary to examine the types of societal power relations between dom¬ 
inant groups and subordinated groups, as well as the micro-interaction ofthe power relations between educators 
and students. Cummins proposes two closely related sociological principles for understanding these relations 
and their interaction, which play an important role in the academic development of linguistic minority students. 

a. Understanding Coercive Power Relations 

Cummins says that many sociologists and anthropologists working on ethnicity and school success state that so¬ 
cietal power relations play a very important role in the school experiences of minority groups.' 56 Studies have 
shown that minority groups experiencing long-term school failure are subject to physical and symbolic violence 
by dominating groups generation after generation. In one of his previous studies, Cummins states that historically, 
subordinated group students have been disempowered educationally in their school in much the same way that 
their communities have been disempowered in the wider society.' 57 In order to shed better light on being subject 

155 For a comprehensive study, see: Baker, 142-165; and Cummins, Language, 178-182. 
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to physical and symbolic violence and exclusion, Cummins refers to the terms voluntary and involuntary minorities ' 58 
and to the concept of reactionary ethnicity 159 frequently used in the literature. Voluntary minorities are groups who 
willingly migrate from their own lands to other countries hoping to find better economic conditions or a freer po¬ 
litical environment. Members ofthese groups are able to achieve a certain amount of school success and to become 
integrated within the countries where they have migrated. However, involuntary minorities are groups who have 
been brought unwillingly under control by dominating powers and find themselves continuously faced with failure 
at school, both through overt discrimination in terms of access to financial resources such as work opportunities, 
sufficient schooling and accommodation, and through the devaluation of their identities within the dominating 
society. Cummins also says that people belonging to voluntary minority groups can at times be subject to discrim¬ 
ination in terms of social integration and the use of financial resources. Moreover, the second and subsequent 
generations from the voluntary minorities usually share many characteristics of the second group, described as 
involuntary minority. Finally, reactionary ethnicity is defined as arising when defensive identities develop and unite 
in the face of an opposite dominant identity. According to this concept, identity constructs and alliances founded 
on opposition to the dominant power come to oppose institutions - among them schools - administered by the 
dominant power. Here, failure at school can be seen as related to the consequences of reactionary ethnicity and 
opposite identities wich are discriminated and excluded. 

b. Identity Negotiation 

Taking the above studies as a starting point, Cummins states that identity negotiation plays an important role in 
linguistic minority students’ cultural interaction with schools and academic success. Students from linguistic mi¬ 
nority groups inevitably find themselves reflecting on who they are and where they stand in their community. 
Studies have shown that selective acculturation experiences, in other words situations where students preserve 
the language and culture of their community and add to it a new language, influence students positively and 
contribute to their academic success. However, in cases of serious assimilation, that is to say when students lose 
the language and culture of their community to a great degree, significant lack of self-confidence and school 
failure has been observed among students. 160 In this sense, the interaction that the educational system as a whole 
and the teachers as its bearers develop with linguistic minority students and the messages they convey to them 
play a very important role in the identity development ofthese students. Societal power relations influence the 
way teachers define their roles (teacher identity) and the educational structure (curriculum, securing of funds, 
evaluation, etc.). These in turn influence the way teachers interact with students from linguistic and cultural mi¬ 
nority groups. These interactions create an interpersonal space where learning takes place and the negotiation 
of identities is debated. Identity negotiation results either in the reproduction of coercive power relations or in 
the creation of collaborative power relations. 

To summarize the theoretical framework suggested by Cummins, the aforementioned psycholinguistic and 
sociological principles provide important clues in explaining the academic success or failure of students from 
both prestigious majority language groups and low status minority language communities. Ofthese, the 
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principles of “linguistic proficiency,” “linguistic interdependence” and "additive bilingualism” shed light on 
the psychological and linguistic aspects of the students’ educational experiences. On the other hand, “un¬ 
derstanding coercive societal power relations” and “identity negotiation” are sociological concepts which are 
quite helpful in explaining the power relations between subordinated groups and the dominant groups. They 
determine the way how psycholinguistic principles are implemented, as well as the micro-interactions arising 
from power relations between educators and students. For Cummins, an effective educational system that 
will enable students from linguistic minority groups to succeed can only be possible through a model that 
questions coercive power relations and that attempts to achieve identity negotiation for students. From this 
point of view, the role of education is to empower students. In this case empowerment should be understood 
as a process where, in the interaction between teachers and students, both groups are to receive more recog¬ 
nition in terms of their cultural, linguistic and intellectual identities and are to believe that they will be suc¬ 
cessful in school. 

E. RECOMMENDATIONS 

The abolishment of the serious linguistic, psychological, cognitive, educational, social and economic damage 
caused by subtractive educational policies and practices depends directly on the use of Kurdish as a language 
of instruction in the education of Kurdish students, since these types of damages already arise from the exclusion 
of Kurdish from the education of Kurdish students.That is why a great many steps need to be taken forthe use 
of Kurdish in the education of Kurdish students. In this sense, taking as a starting point the findings of this 
study and the topics discussed so far, studies from the relevant literature and the theoretical framework, it is 
possible to put forth a number of linguistic, social and cultural recommendations concerning the educational 
policy and practices followed in schooling of Kurdish students who speak little or no Turkish when they begin 
school. The implementation of some of these recommendations might be realized in long terms taking five or 
more years both from a conjectural perspective and due to the need to prepare the necessary infrastructure. 
However, while the preparation of the necessary infrastructure can begin immediately, considering the current 
conditions, some ofthe recommendations below can be implemented immediately. In both cases, it is essential 
that these recommendations are taken seriously into consideration by public opinion, by the relevant state in¬ 
stitutions, political parties responsive and critical non-governmental organizations and relevant individuals. 

i. Recommendations Concerning the Educational System 

Kurdish should be used in education; bilingual educational models should be developed: ks previously mentioned, 
the most realistic way to eliminate the inequalities experienced by Kurdish students would be to use Kurdish 
in their education. However, how Kurdish should be used in education no doubt constitutes a very complex 
and multi-faceted issue. Scholarship on the question includes many models where minority languages are 
used in education. Of these, submersion models aim at assimilation, whereas immersion and two-way bilin¬ 
gual education models aim at bilingualism, biliteracy, long-term school success and the effective learning 
and use of languages in question. When the discussions in the current literature on the issue are critically 
taken into consideration, the possibilities arising from a additive bilingualism and the needs and demands 
expressed by the people interviewed in this study, the design and implementation of school models aiming 
at a balanced bilingualism in Kurdish and Turkish and literacy in the two ofthe languages in the education 
of Kurdish children will play an important role in lifting the above cited damages and disadvantages. There 




is no doubt that for the development of bilingual educational models many lessons can be gleaned from 
bilingual educational models in different countries. However, taking an educational model that has been 
successful in another country and implementing it with another language will probably produce weak results 
resembling submersion models. From this point of view, in order to develop strong models to be used in 
the education of Kurdish children, the current situation and detailed observations made in our study should 
be taken into consideration; models that respond to different needs should be developed. However in order 
to develop models that will be implemented in the future, it is necessary to start preparing the necessary 
infrastructure immediately. 

Bilingual educational models to be used in the education of Kurdish children should couer all school levels: Once 
conditions, needs and attainable objectives have been identified, the models to be developed should not be 
limited to the initial years when students acquire literacy skills. They should include of long-term programs 
covering all stages of education, from primary school to university. An opposite model would not play a role 
or have any effect on the secondary and tertiary level of education. Also, a monolingual educational model 
in either language that students would not be responsible for in country-wide centralized examinations will 
prevent students from learning one of the languages and the model from being successful. 

Coercive teacher-student relations should be transformed: This study also shows that socio-cultural messages 
established through language and educational policies and especially conveyed through teachers play a very 
important role in Kurdish children’s school experiences. As stated in the theoretical framework presented in 
the discussion section of the present volume, the main reasons behind school failure of students belonging 
to linguistic minorities are socio-political underlyingly. They manifest themselves in the micro-interaction 
between students and educators in the school environment. That is why, as explored also in the theoretical 
framework, educational interventions can only be successful to the extent that they can open up for discus¬ 
sion the current coercive power relations and establish different power relations based on collaboration. 
This should not be understood as the token addition of Kurdish to the education of students whose mother 
tongue is Kurdish. However, the objective should be the effective empowerment of Kurdish students and 
therefore of the Kurdish community through bilingual and multicultural education, the elimination of existing 
inequalities and the resulting societal justice. Otherwise, simply achieving literacy in the first language will 
not transform Kurdish students’ educational experiences and will not contribute to the abolishment of 
poverty, inequality and discrimination. That is why language should be used as a tool with the aim of estab¬ 
lishing a transformative education shaped in line with the principles discussed in the theoretical framework, 
where both students and teachers experience identity negotiation and where parents are also given a role. 

Bilingual or multilingual teacher training departments should be established:Tbe necessary infrastructure should 
be prepared and relevant departments should be opened in educational faculties for the training of teachers 
who will provide Kurdish-Turkish bilingual education 

Teacher trainees should be trained on linguistic and cultural diversity: Educational faculties should provide teacher 
trainees with pedagogical courses that provide guidance on teaching children whose mother tongue differs 
from the language of instruction. Teacher training courses known as “Intercultural Education” in the scholarship 
generally include subjects such as the history and culture of linguistic and cultural minority groups, class 
management for linguistic minority students and the methodology for teaching such children. Courses of this 




kind are held in countries such as the Netherlands, Italy, Greece, Austria and Southern Cyprus among many 
others and they have been proven to be quite useful. 

Teachers should begiuen in-seruice training on linguistic and cultural Auers/fy: Teachers who are already working 
in schools attended mostly by Kurdish students should be provided with in-service training on teaching stu¬ 
dents whose mother tongue differs from the language of instruction. 

Kurdish teachers should receiue training on bilingual teaching methods complete with examples: Kurdish teachers, 
who from time to time choose speaking Kurdish with their Kurdish students in an attempt to alleviate their 
disadvantages, should be provided with seminars on bilingual educational methods, strategies and course 
materials. Existing good examples and practices should be recorded in written or visual form and shared 
with other Kurdish teachers. 

Teachers who do not speak Kurdish should be encouraged to learn Kurdish: We have observed that teachers who do 
not speak Kurdish experience difficulties with students, parents and the environment in which they live. It is a 
safe assumption that the reason for some ofthese difficulties arises from their lack of knowledge of the Kurdish 
language and culture. That is why teachers who work or who will work in the Kurdish region should be en¬ 
couraged to learn Kurdish. Appropriate environments should be provided for such language instruction. For 
this, the importance of learning Kurdish for teachers who will teach in the region can be made clear; informative 
booklets on the Kurdish language, culture and literature can be distributed to teachers; free-of-charge Kurdish 
language courses can be provided specifically for these teachers. Teachers who learn Kurdish may thus be able 
to establish more productive, sincere, constructive relationships with both students and parents. This will 
encourage an identity negotiation and may positively contribute to Kurdish students’ school success and to 
alleviate the existing social and economic inequality and discrimination. 

Kurdish literacy courses should be created for Kurdish students in the shortterm: During the process of designing 
different types of bilingual educational models where Kurdish will be one of the languages of instruction, it 
is necessary to provide state-supported, free-of-charge Kurdish literacy courses for those students who can 
speak Kurdish but do not know how to write and read in Kurdish in order to re-establish certain attitudes 
to language and students’ self-confidence until the above can be achieved. Seeing their mother tongue in 
written texts and being able to make use ofthese texts may have a corrective and constructive effect on the 
students’ relationship with the school and with their mother tongue. In addition, literacy courses of this kind 
will provide the ground for the implementation of bilingual educational models. 

Kurdish literacy courses should be created for pa rents: When the role of parents in students’ education is taken into 
consideration, it is essential that parents be considered part of the educational process. Setting up Kurdish literacy 
courses for parents, no matter whether they are already literate in Turkish or not, would be a positive first step 
in this direction. Such steps would help parents become empowered and contribute to their children’s education. 
These courses would also be important in that they would provide access to wider resources. 

Centers for the deuelopment and assessment of bilingual education curriculums should be established: Rather than 
the simple juxtaposition of two languages, bilingualism is a dynamic process consisting of a new way of think¬ 
ing which results from the coming together of at least two languages. Any educational curricula to respond 




to this dynamic process cannot consist of the superimposition of separate curricula prepared for different 
languages. Therefore, autonomous centers for the development and assessment of bilingual education cur- 
riculums, which will take into consideration the dynamic structure of bilingualism and all of its educational 
processes, have to be established. 

When Kurdish students learn a third language, this should be related to their previously acquired languages: Bilingual 
educational models are also models that encourage multilingualism. Studies in the field and on the linguistic 
interdependence principle, mentioned before, shows that the languages already known by bilinguals play a 
determining role in the acquisition of a new language. From this point of view, when English or another 
third language is taught to Kurdish students both in the current educational system and in probable Kur- 
dish-Turkish bilingual educational models, the students’ first language - Kurdish - and second language - 
Turkish - should be seen as important facets in the teaching of a third language. For this reason, appropriate 
teaching methods and materials should be created. 

2. Societal and Cultural Recommendations 

Public awareness should be raised on the use of mother tongue in education and bilingualism: As stated in the 
aforementioned report on bilingualism and education by Ayan-Ceyhan and Koqba§, successful language ed¬ 
ucation cannot be expected in environments where there is a negative attitude towards that language. This 
is why work should be done to eliminate negative attitudes towards speaking mother tongue and its use in 
education and bilingualism. Therefore, an environment should be created where multilingualism is consid¬ 
ered a positive value and a fundamental human situation rather than a limitation. The study conducted by 
Egitim-Sen shows that the majority of people have a positive attitude towards learning, speaking and teaching 
the mother tongue in education; however, the interviews conducted for the current study suggest that Kur¬ 
dish is seen by some teachers as being the source of problems, that students and parents are encouraged 
not to speak Kurdish and are stigmatized when speaking Kurdish. From this view, use of Kurdish in education 
might have to confront with negative attitudes in some circles and confusion in others. It is therefore very 
important that a sound language planning be developed in order to transform attitudes towards Kurdish 
and enable positive views to evolve. The public needs to be informed about the damage, inequalities and 
discrimination arising from current educational policies and practices and the opportunities that would 
result from bilingual education. To this end, television and radio programs, seminars, conferences, community 
meetings, multilingual informative posters, booklets and commercials need to be created and disseminated 
among the public. 

Parents should be provided with information on linguistic and cultural diversity: Work should be conducted with 
parents from linguistic minorities to inform them of the importance of speaking in their mother tongue with 
their children, of developing their mother tongue and therefore of bilingualism/multilingualism in their 
children’s school success and social relationships. 

TV programs should be created to develop students' Kurdish language skills: Taking into account the importance 
of mother tongue proficiency in achieving better societal and academic development, television programs 
aiming to develop children’s mother tongue should be created by state-supported or private television chan¬ 
nels broadcasting in Kurdish; resources should be provided forthe preparation of programs of this kind.This 





will constitute a significant development. Clearly, the ban on children’s programming for radio and television 
broadcasting in Kurdish needs to be abolished. 

The public should be provided with information on beauties of dialectical differences within language: As observed 
in some interviews in the first group, the belief that the dialectical differences within the Kurdish language 
will cause difficulties in conducting bilingual educational models should also undergo a transformation.The 
dominant political discourses usually easily receive the consent from the public regarding what is to be re¬ 
garded as “unique” and “standard”, and therefore “the best” for the public. The Kurdish language’s not being 
“unique” and “standard” as in the popular common sense might be interpreted as a lack of self-confidence 
at least among some Kurdish-speaking circles. This lack of self-confidence mostly arises from the continuous 
comparison between their mother tongue, Kurdish, and the political power and economic advantages of the 
dominant language, Turkish. In order to change this perception, it is therefore necessary to raise awareness 
among the public regarding the dialectical differences existing inevitably in all languages and to persuade 
the public about the fact that the dialectical differences only add to the beauty, ingenuity, naturalness and 
historical richness of a language. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


RICHTTO EDUCATION IN THE MOTHERTONCUE - COUNTRY EXAMPLES 

Over the last few years, the right to education in the mother tongue has been occupying a considerable place 
in the national and international political agenda as one ofthe fundamental elements ofthe fight for linguistic 
rights. The right to education in the mother tongue is a great priority in that it constitutes the basis for the 
realization of other rights concerning the mother tongue, such as the guarantee ofthe use ofthe mother 
tongue in politics and in mass communication tools, as a prerequisite of equality in political participation, 
and in the sphere of jurisdiction and administration, which are parts ofthe public sphere. The fight for the 
right to education in the mother tongue, which gained momentum in Europe from the late 1960s onwards, 
has forced international and European-based institutions to deal more comprehensively with the matter in 
the 1990s. Although concerning linguistic minority rights in general and the right to education in the mother 
tongue in particular, there is no common text that binds European Union (EU) member states, texts prepared 
by the United Nations (UN) and especially by the Organization for Security and Co-operation in Europe 
(OSCE) and the Council of Europe (CE) and opened for signature and ratification by states have become guides 
for all candidate and member countries containing linguistic minorities and have begun to form the frame¬ 
work for these states’ approach to the right to education in the mother tongue. 161 

in Europe, a high number of examples may pave the way for the debate in Turkey on the Kurds’ right to ed¬ 
ucation in the mother tongue. However, the fight of linguistic minorities in political regimes other than 
liberal democracies for the right to education in the mother tongue and their experiences may also be taken 
into consideration in this debate. [In this respect, the example of Uyghur language in China, besides two 
well-known examples of Basque language in Spain and Corsican language in France is also examined.] Each 
example will be shown through its historical background, socio-political circumstances and practices con¬ 
cerning the use ofthe mother tongue in education and in parallel with comments on the current situation 
and in the near future. This chapter will end with an evaluation concerning the meaning of these comments 
from the point of view ofthe issue ofthe Kurdish language in Turkey. 


11 UN Convention against Discrimination in Education (i960); UN Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (1966 - Article 27); UN Convention 
on the Rights ofthe Child (1990 - Article 30); UN Declaration on the Rights of Persons Belonging to Ethnic, Religious and Linguistic Mi¬ 
norities (1993); CE European Charter for Regional or Minority Languages (1992/1998); CE Framework Convention for the Protection of Na¬ 
tional Minorities (1995/1998 - Article 5, 6, 9-12, 14); OSCE The Hague Recommendations Regarding the Education Rights of National 
Minorities (1996); OSCE Oslo Recommendations Regarding the Linguistic Rights of National Minorities (1998); OSCE Lund Recommendations 
on the Effective Participation of National Minorities (1999); OSCE Guidelines to Assist National Minority Participation in the Electoral 
Process (2001); OSCE Guidelines on the Use of Minority Languages in the Broadcast Media (2003). 
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When we look at how these examples were chosen, we can see that each example presents similarities as 
well as differences with respect to the situation of the Kurdish language in Turkey. When each case is examined 
separately, the similarities between the Corsican language in France and the Kurdish language in Turkey can 
be listed as follows: 162 the dominant quality of the central administration accompanying the unitary state 
structure; the multilingual structure of society in contrast with the above quality; constitutional regulations 
ignoring this structure (the tendency to restrict education in minority languages via the provision of education 
in the official/national language only); reservations to the signing and ratification of texts adopted by inter¬ 
national and European-based institutions because of the perception of minorities as a threat to national 
unity and integrity; the positioning of minority linguistic and cultural values in respect to the majority lan¬ 
guage and values that constitute the political regime’s basis (in opposition to the republic/revolution/moder¬ 
nity); the issue of standardization in Corsican and Kurdish languages; the presence of sections within the 
Corsican and Kurdish minority that continue their fight through violence; the regional and political tension 
arising from the geopolitical importance of the Corsican and the Kurdish region. When these similarities are 
examined closely, dissimilarities begin to appear, and the most striking of these is the fact that the central 
government in France has recently begun to show flexibility, especially concerning Corsica. 

Although the similarities between the Basque language in Spain and the Kurdish language in Turkey are few in 
number, they are important in terms of observing the process of a similar fight: similarities consist in the ex¬ 
tensions of the Basque country and the Kurdish region in the territories of neighboring countries, similar ex¬ 
periences of military regimes and the persistence of an armed struggle. In addition to the differences in detail 
ofthese similarities, the difference in the level of prosperity between the Basque country and the Kurdish region 
and the direction of internal migration due to this difference, the over one hundred year long history of work 
carried out on the Basque language and the absence from the point of view of Kurdish of such a history and of 
the experience of protecting and developing the language combined with the fact that the positive process 
arising from the guaranteeing of education in the Basque language by the Basque Autonomous Community is 
not valid for Kurdish are significant differences in that they contribute to expansion of the debate. 

Contrary to initial impressions, the close similarities and dissimilarities between the Uyghur language in China 
and the Kurdish language in Turkey contribute even more greatly to the aim of the present study. Similarities 
include the fact that the Xinjiang Autonomous Region, where the Uyghurs live, is situated on a border like the 
Kurdish region. This creates a geostrategic agenda for the relevant countries, the fact that Xinjiang and the 
Kurdish region are economically weaker than other regions in their respective countries and the persistence 
of the armed struggle for independence. In addition to the differences in the detail ofthe similarities, there 
are also differences such as the communist one party rule in the Chinese state in contrast to Turkey’s semi¬ 
liberal/democratic system and authoritarian rule; the fact that Xinjiang is ruled autonomously - although its 
characteristics are a subject of debate - and that the Chinese state has been guaranteeing the use of the 
mother tongue in education for about sixty years - though intermittently and with some problems. 

162 When said similarities are examined, we should keep in mind that industrialization, the process to create a common market and the 
building of a nation in France began much earlier than inTurkey. It has therefore spread over a much longer period oftime.This difference 
points also to the emphasis on equality, which is inherent in the French nation-building policy, which is relatively more successful.The em¬ 
phasis on nation-building and equality creates a qualitative difference between the negative attitude to minority rights, considered as 
positive discrimination by the French state - which is based on the concept that the French public, consisting of equal citizens, should 
benefit equally from public services and equality of opportunity should be achieved - and the similar negative attitude by theTurkish state. 





It is debatable whether these similarities and dissimilarities pave the way for a direct and detailed compar¬ 
ative political analysis. However, since the aim of the present part of this study is to expand the scope of the 
debate, both similarities and dissimilarities are examined in a way that will provide guidance for their general 
evaluation. [Otherwise the theory that every example is unique would prevent transcending work aiming to 
serve national policies established through official theses that assert the correctness of the above theory, 
and the development of social science theories and political practices of universal nature.] 

A. CORSICAN LANGUAGE - FRANCE 

The French language, declared the legal and administrative official language of the Kingdom of France through 
an edict issued in 1539, was taken under the auspices of the Academie frangaise, established in 1635. In 1793 it 
was declared the language of compulsory education. 163 This national educational system, aimed at increasing 
the rate of literacy particularly among the rural population thus enabling them to adopt the cultural values 
and concept of citizenship envisaged by the revolution; said revolution not only prohibited the provision of 
education in languages otherthan French, it also equated these languages with opposition to the revolution, 
traditionalism and a separatist attitude against national unity. Under the influence of regional movements 
of the 1970s, private schools were established, named Diman in Bittany, Ikastola in the Basque country, Ca- 
landreta in Occitania and Bressola in North Catalonia.These private schools, which provide education mainly 
in the minority language, have been active since 1969 in the Basque language, since 1977 in the Breton lan¬ 
guage and since 1991 in the Alsatian language. However, in line with Article 2 of the constitution, amended 
in 1992, French was declared the official language of the French Republic. Through theToubon Law, dated 
1994, French was established as the only language for all official correspondence, the advertising sector, of¬ 
fices, all commercial agreements and communications and all state schools. Although these two legal meas¬ 
ures were taken to protect the French language from the increasing dominance of English, they were also 
employed to consolidate the state’s negative attitude toward regional and minority languages. 

In fact, the European Charter for Regional or Minority Languages (ECRML), signed in 1999 by the socialist gov¬ 
ernment of the time is still awaiting ratification in the French Parliament. This seems to result from the endorse¬ 
ment of certain sections’ (of both the society and the government) concerns that if this charter is ratified, the 
unity and indivisibility of France will be subject to ethnic separation; that the French language’s loss of dominance 
will result in political power being divided between the center and regions on the periphery; that at a time when 
the English language’s increasing dominance threatens the existence of French, the official support of regional 
languages will mean the squandering of national resources. From the point ofview ofthese concerns, this charter 
violates the principle of equality before the law, threatens the indivisibility of the Republic and the unity of the 
French nation and even goes as far as to accord special rights to organized linguistic minorities. 164 

The initiative taken in the early 2000s by then Minister of National Education Jack Lang for inclusion of the 
schools called Diman, where the educational medium is the Breton language, as an official element of the 
national educational system, could not be completed because of the Constitutional Court’s negative view on 


163 Alexandre Jaffe, Ideologies in Action Language Politics on Corsica (Berlin, New York: Mouton de Cruyter, 1999), 79. 


164 The European Charter for Regional or Minority Languages and the French Dilemma: Diversity u. Unicity - Which Language(s) for the Republic ? 
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this subject. According to the EBLU L Report dated 2007, France continues to be a member state of the Council 
of Europe that has still not ratified the European Charter for Languages it signed in 1999. It also insists on 
not removing its reservations from Article 27 of the UN Covenant on Civil and Political Rights and Article 30 
of the UN Convention on the Rights of the Child, thereby not improving its report card concerning the lan¬ 
guage rights of minorities. 165 Although no progress has been made on these issues, the constitutional amend¬ 
ment made in 2008 is an important step towards the official recognition of “regional languages.” 

Seventy-five languages spoken in France otherthan the French language are classified as “regional languages” 
(the Breton, Basque, Catalan, Occitan, Corsican and Oil languages, etc.), “foreign languages” (English, German, 
Spain, etc.) and “languages of origin” (Arabic, Turkish, Polish, Portuguese). Corsican, a regional language 
spoken in Corsica and the North of Sardinia, belongs to the family of Romance languages. Defined by U NESCO 
as a language under potential threat because of its lack of official or prestigious status, Corsican is currently 
the first language of only 10 % of the population of Corsica and is spoken to varying degrees by about 50 % 
of the population. It is not surprising that the island’s entire population speaks French. 

Corsica, which throughout the Genoese rule of four centuries benefited from the privileges of a sort of au¬ 
tonomous region, was the Republic of Corsica under the leadership of Pasquale Paoli for a very short period, 
from 1755-1768. Italian, the language of political and cultural life until the end of the 19 th century, was declared 
the official language of the republic and the constitution was written in Italian. 166 The island came under French 
sovereignty in 1770, and after the revolution it was annexed to the French Republic through the strong central 
administration policy implemented by the Jacobean elite. Although the prohibition of official documents of the 
republic in languages other than French constitutes a political maneuver against the Italian ofTuscany, which 
dominated the island for centuries, rather than against the Corsican language, the meaning of this prohibition 
in parallel with the nation-state concept of the 19 th century is more prominent for Corsican. 167 Corsican had never 
been an official education language, but education had never been used by the state as free-of-charge but com¬ 
pulsory political mechanism, as it had in the late 19 th century. While the domination ofthe Italian language was 
more indirect and restricted to the higher classes, the domination ofthe French language was more concrete 
and direct. 168 This domination equated the French language with “national” identity, modernity and respectable 
citizenship, the Corsican language was lowered to the status of separatism, backwardness and second class citi¬ 
zenship. 169 Like other regions in the periphery ofthe country, Corsica too was always treated by Paris with the 
suspicion that it had counter-revolutionary aims and that it threatened the security ofthe regime. 170 [That the 


165 EBLUL Report on 'Regional and minority languages and cultures in France are outlaws’,The French Committee ofthe European Bureau for 
Lesser - used Languages. EBLUL is a non-governmental organization founded in 1982, which works forthe protection of languages and linguistic 
diversity. http://www2.ohchr.org/english/bodies/cescr/docs/info-ngos/EBLUL.pdfiFebruary2,2010]. Forthe attitude of member states ofthe Council 
of Europe regarding the Chart of European Languages, see: http://conventions.coe.int/treaty/Commun/ChercheSig.asp?NT=i488.CM=i&DF=8,CL=ENG. 
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state appointed only French-speaking officers to execute the administration and jurisdiction of the island seems 
to explain why the restriction of the Corsican language in the private sphere has been ascribed with a directly 
political meaning. In addition to openly political and direct maneuvers of this kind, economic and social factors 
have also contributed to the establishment of a hierarchy among languages. The worry of not finding employment 
in eitherthe publicorthe private sector has pushed Corsicansto accept the domination ofthe French language. 171 
The bilingualism (Corsican and Italian) that existed among a small, urban and educated section ofthe island’s 
population before it entered French domination came to an end during this time and during the revolution, 
when this elite class adopted French at the expense ofthe Corsican language and became a part ofthe national 
military, economic and political system 172 so much so that a considerable number of Corsicans were employed in 
French colonies. However, due to the weak economic and social position ofthe island, those who returned after 
the colonies gained independence, especially the second generation, adopted the thesis that the island was an 
internal colony. They became the leaders ofthe Corsican national movement. 173 The Corsican (Deferre) Statute 
dated 1982 defined Corsica as a “common country” and tacitly recognized Corsica as distinct from the other 22 
administrative regions. In 1975 the establishment of a local parliament with proportional representation was pre¬ 
scribed for the island, which was divided into North Corsica (Haute Corse) and South Corsica ( Corse-du-Sud ). Al¬ 
though the Corsican Parliament, based in Ajaccio, the capital ofthe Corsican Region, is not equipped with financial 
autonomy or judicial powers, as the legislative power ofthe island it has been conferred the role of consultant to 
the national parliament in matters related to Corsica.There is also a regional council that carries out cultural, ed¬ 
ucational and media activities. The Corsican Statute represents the administrative and cultural recognition of Cor¬ 
sica within the French state’s traditional unitary structure. 174 

And yet, the fact that the French Government did not permit the Corsican Parliament to take any initiatives 
concerning the island has caused the National Liberation Front of Corsica (FLNC), which had seats the par¬ 
liament after having received 9 % of votes in the 1984 elections, to take up arms again and thus render the 
parliament completely dysfunctional. Although this state of affairs did not in any way disturb the French 
state, which wished to renounce on paper the non-central attitude that it had had to adopt in order to follow 
EU regional policies, the ever-increasing unrest on the island required initiatives for the adoption of new 
regulations in 1988. 175 The term “Corsican people,” referred to in the Statute of Corsica accepted by the French 
Parliament in 1991 was annulled by the Constitutional Court on the grounds that it contradicted the consti¬ 
tutional article according to which in France there is a single people (the French) and a single language (the 
French language). Nevertheless, a new regulation known as the Joxe Statute has accorded the Corsican Par¬ 
liament new powers in the fields of economic development, culture, education and local administration. 
Corsicans were thus conferred by parliament the right to learn Corsican if they wished. However, the Joxe 
Statute is nothing more than the result of a productive administrative regulation and of a rationalist non- 
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centralist approach. It has not enabled the assertion of the political recognition of the Corsican identity by 
Paris. 176 On the other hand, the assassination in 1998 of Corsica’s governor by the FLNC and the accusation 
brought to the new governor regarding non-legal measures taken against Corsican nationalists has resulted 
once again in social distrust and in political instability in the region. 

As a result of the preparation process of a new Corsican Statue in 2000, known as the Matignon process, a 
draft law enabling the wider implementation of the teaching of Corsican and according the Corsican Parlia¬ 
ment limited but periodical power of legislation (for trial purposes) was presented to the French Parliament 
by Prime Minister Lionel Jospin. It was ratified in 2001, but its enactment was prevented by the Constitutional 
Court. 177 Nevertheless, in contrast to previous processes, which were top to bottom, unilateral, closed to ne¬ 
gotiation and confined to the administrative perspective, the Matignon process is significant in that it con¬ 
stituted the first official meeting between Corsican and French representatives. 178 

The failure of the Matignon process has resulted in the Corsican issue once again being considered an admin¬ 
istrative issue. The draft law prepared in 2003 by Nicolas Sarkozy, Minister of the Interior in Prime Minister 
Jean-Pierre Raffarin’s government, and aiming for the expansion of autonomy through the union of the two 
parts ofthe island and the conferral of more political power to the local administration, was voted for in a local 
referendum where attendance was very low. It was rejected with a minimal difference in vote (50.8 % “No”, 
49.02 % “Yes”). 179 This referendum result, which confirmed that the entire island population was notforfull in¬ 
dependence, suggests also that the same is not valid in terms ofthe expansion of autonomy. 180 It has been 
noted that one ofthe reasons why people voted “No” was that approximately half of the population of Corsica 
is employed by the state and was therefore afraid of becoming unemployed if the island became independent. 181 
Therefore, in line with the referendum result, the demand of autonomy-supporters that the Corsican language 
is developed in the region, that the local government is conferred further authority and that the island is ex¬ 
empted from national taxes have been postponed for the moment. The referendum result also seems to explain 
why the FLNC, which has expressed similar demands since the 1970s through armed operations, has not ob¬ 
tained the public support it expected. However, rather than militant nationalists, the FLNC consists of former 
convicts who adopt methods very similar to those used in the Sicilian mafia. 182 To counter the theory that meth¬ 
ods of this kind are related to the blood feuds, clashes and bandit culture dominant in the rugged internal 
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areas, the essentialist and dominant nature of these theories is emphasized.' 83 Moreover, it is pointed out that 
the said “bandit” elements were equipped with special privileges in the eyes of the state for many years. These 
elements are able to coexist with modernity and the discourse based on the antagonism between primitive 
Corsica and modern Paris is thereby problematized.' 84 Nevertheless, it has also been stated that the violence 
that has dominated the island for many years has created economic degeneration and social division, thus neg¬ 
atively influencing the political culture.' 85 

Although the Corsican language first began to be taught in schools legally — though to a limited degree — in 
1975, it became part ofthe curriculum for pre-school, primary and secondary school (an average of three hours 
a week) from 1994 onwards.' 86 A similar situation is true for the University of Corsica, founded in 1982. Additional 
initiatives have also been taken from 1991 onwards concerning employment incentives for lecturers who speak 
Corsican and the continuation ofthe education given at the Study of Corsican Studies at an undergraduate and 
graduate level.' 87 In 1984 a radio station broadcasting in Corsican was founded and the move ofthe regional tel¬ 
evision station to Ajaccio resulted in an increase of programs in Corsican.' 88 In courts and during administrative 
procedures it is possible to speak Corsican if the officers in question speak it too. Furthermore, the Corsican Par¬ 
liament’s Cultural Council has recommended that the Corsican language be used on signs and signboards. 

The fact that the Corsican language consists of northern, southern, Ajaccio and Genoa dialects and has not yet 
become a standard language is cited as a justification by those who object to its wider use in the island and to 
its official use. The claim that Corsican is derived from Italian and is not a natural dialect is also adopted by 
similar political approaches. These theses have pushed Corsican language activists to work hard especially from 
the 1980s onwards, to prove that Corsican is a separate language.' 89 Scola Corsa, a movement aiming for the 
wider use of Corsican at school, has published children’s books and organized courses for adults. The teachers 
association called A Caspa has conducted a campaign for the inclusion of Corsican in compulsory education 
from pre-school level to university and for it to acquire equal status with French.' 90 Founded in 1972, Scola Corsa 
has integrated all local Corsican language movements and has worked for the creation of courses in Corsican 
and for Corsican officially to acquire the characteristic of regional language.’ 9 'The publication of books in Corsican 
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lies at the root of these movements which aim to reverse the process of preventing the transformation of Cor¬ 
sican - which remained a spoken language throughout the Genoese rule - into a written language. 192 The Cor¬ 
sican Days organized by the Scola Corsa movement in the 1970s brought together many language activists and 
became a national campaign demanding that the Deixonne Law dated 1951, which initially allowed only for the 
Basque, Breton, Catalan and Occitan language to be taught as elective classes in state schools, include also Cor¬ 
sican - excluded on the grounds that it was an Italian dialect - and obtained a positive result in 1982. 193 According 
to the expanded version of the Deixonne Law, education in the Basque, Breton, Catalan, Occitan, Corsican, Al¬ 
satian, Gallic, Moselle, Tahiti, Creole and Melanesian languages is held partially in parallel with French. 1 "This 
partial system is implemented in some state schools in regions like the Alsace, the Basque region, Brittany and 
Corsica, subject to parents’ request and the presence of at leasts students. 

When the Corsican people did not show much interest in the harsh policies developed by Corsican language and 
culture activists, language planners from the University of Corsica and from the Corsican Parliament’s Culture, 
Education and Environment Council began to develop a discourse based on multilingualism, aiming at equal 
official status with Corsican and French, and that remove the language from narrow ethnic relations and place 
it among cultural codes. This new approach replaced the discourse focusing on Corsican monolingualism to the 
exclusion of French. 195 The 1989 policy naming Corsican as a motherland language (lingua matria) rather than a 
mothertongue (lingua materna) was announced in Corsican, French and English.This decision is very significant 
in that it weakens the relationship between language and origin, it adds the concept of civic citizenship to the 
status of regional language and it displays the region’s acceptance of an international language other than 
French. 196 

B. BASQUE LANGUAGE - SPAIN 

Modern Spain was founded after the French occupation of 1808 and the Napoleonic Wars. The Cadiz Consti¬ 
tution prepared in 1812 constituted the first step of the transition from absolute monarchy to liberal nation¬ 
state. 197 Interrupted from time to time due to power struggles between liberal nationalists and Catholic 
royalists, this liberalization began to take root in popular political consciousness and in the concept of Spanish 
citizenship in the period 1875-1923/31, known as the Restoration Period. 198 The First Republic founded in 1873 
following the collapse of the Empire and dominated by an anti-democratic and elitist liberalism came to an 
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end with the military coup of 1923, which followed internal disorders and insurrections.The Second Republic, 
founded in 1931, was interrupted by a three-year civil war resulting from objections to the election results of 
1936. Between the years 1939-1975, Spain was under the military dictatorship of General Franco. In 1977 there 
was a return to the Republican regime and elections were held. The Franco regime, which shared the anti¬ 
liberal, nationalist, Catholic and developmentalist ideology of the 1923 coup and did not allow for the devel¬ 
opment of a democratic political culture or of a state-defined public nationalism independent from the army, 
the church and feudal lords, is seen as an extension of the process which followed the ending of the absolute 
monarchy. 1 " On the other hand, Spain’s defeat by the United States in 1898, which resulted in the loss of all 
of its colonies, triggered the nationalist movements in the Catalonia and Basque regions and interrupted the 
nation-state building process. 200 The “Spanish honor” was injured by the above defeat and there were at¬ 
tempts to repair it through the glorification of the Castilian language and Castilian culture. 201 Studies were 
carried out periodically on the origins of the Castilian language with the aim of proving that claims that this 
language was superior to other “Spanish languages” in the peninsula - because unlike them, it was original 
and not derived - that it constituted the basis of Spanish culture and that it was “voluntarily” adopted even 
by people speaking other languages. 202 It is apparent that these claims are also adopted nowadays, with the 
objective to delegitimize demands to determine one’s own fate, which aim to make people in autonomous 
regions forget about the colonial history and “forcefully” reverse the partial assimilation claimed to have 
taken place “voluntarily.” 203 

Efforts were made for the creation of the homogeneous society required by the Spanish nation-state through 
the establishment of a Castilian-based cultural hegemony on cultures speaking other languages. 20 ' 1 Castilian 
was first declared the official language in 1716, as an extension of the efforts to centralize the absolute monar¬ 
chy which ruled the country in the 18 th century. 205 The term “Castilian” refers to a Spanish dialect and is used 
to distinguish it from all other “Spanish languages” such as the Basque, Catalan or Gallic language, to distin¬ 
guish the Spanish used in northern and central Spain from the Spanish used in Andalusia and to distinguish 
the Spanish of Spain ( Castellano ) from the Spanish of Latin America ( Espanol ). However, in order to elevate 
the status of Castilian in comparison to other European languages deriving from Latin and especially French, 
it has been emphasized especially in the first years ofthe Second Republic that Castilian is a language spoken 
not only in Spain but also in South and North America. 206 The relatively “lower” status of Castilian before 
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other European languages such as English, French and German is a sort of reflection of Spain’s underdevel¬ 
opment in comparison to other European countries in terms of industrialization, nation-building and de- 
mocratization. 2 ° 7 The impulsive quality ofthis underdeveloped nationalism was soon to become an aggressive 
policy against Spanish citizens who are not Castilian. The equation of Spanish and Castilian in the 19 th century 
was to become a major building stone in the construction of Spanish nationalism in the long term and would 
enable the Spanish state to overlook non-Castilian cultural values even today. 208 However, unlike other Eu¬ 
ropean countries, nation-state-building in Spain was never to display an integral aspect; it was to present 
cultural pluralism and political federalism tendencies.The “national” Castilian identity imposed by the state 
was always to exist along with local identities arising from alternative and popular struggles. 209 

The Basque country, which was an autonomous administration throughout the periods ofthe Kingdom of Castile 
and the Bourbon dynasty, consists ofthe Labourd, Lower Navarre and Soule regions, situated in the southwestern 
region of France, and ofthe Basque Autonomous Community and the Navarre Autonomous Community, situated 
in the northern area of Spain. The Basque Autonomous Community, which forms the basis ofthis study, includes 
the provinces of Araba (Alava), Bizkaia (Biscay) and Gipuzkoa (Guipuzcoa) and as one of 17 autonomous commu¬ 
nities identified by the Spanish Constitution of 1978 (Article 2), is administered as an autonomous region, in ac¬ 
cordance with the Statute of Autonomy (Guernica) dated 1979. 2, ° According to Article 3 ofthe Constitution and 
Article 6 ofthe Statute of Autonomy, in this region the Basque language shares with Castilian the status of official 
language: 

3.1. Castilian is the official Spanish language ofthe State. All Spaniards have the duty to know it and the right 
to use it. 

3.2. The other languages of Spain will also be official in the respective autonomous communities, in accor¬ 
dance with their statutes. 

3.3. The richness ofthe linguistic modalities of Spain is a cultural patrimony which will be the object of special 
respect and protection. 211 

A critical caveat ofthis article is that the reality of Spanish being the only language that the Constitution re¬ 
quires citizens to know and the use of which it guarantees creates a serious legal imbalance to the detriment 
of minority languages. This imbalance results in a significant socio-linguistic influence on the regions where 
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minority languages are spoken. 212 Moreover, it is claimed that the restriction of the official status of minority 
languages only to their own regions harms the constitutional principle ofthe equality of citizens by consol¬ 
idating the secondary position of these languages before Castilian - the “national language” - and by recog¬ 
nizing minorities’ cultural identities only in terms of theirterritorial identities. 213 More importantly, according 
to the current constitution it is not possible for a Basque living in Seville, for example, to demand a Basque 
education. This creates the impression that the policy developed to preserve linguistic diversity aims to create 
separate linguistic areas in practice and to subject minorities on the periphery ofthe country to the Castilian 
center. 214 

Articles 148 and 149 ofthe constitution, which is the product of a political culture where centralism is equated 
with authoritarianism and autonomy with democracy, determines the division of powers between the central 
administration and autonomous administrations. It establishes three main levels: areas completely under the 
authority ofthe central government, areas completely under the authority of local governments and areas 
under the authority of both the central and the local government. 215 Education is one ofthe areas where au¬ 
thority is shared. The authority granted to the local government is defined as producing concrete policies in 
light of general principles and standards identified by the central government. 216 For example, according to this 
article and to the Education Law dated 1990, only 45 % ofthe curriculum is prepared by the Basque government. 
This restriction constitutes a problem with the central government especially in the establishment ofthe content 
of history classes. 217 On the other hand, Article 16 of the Statute of Autonomy states that the authority to deter¬ 
mine educational policies lies completely with the local government, as long as it does not contradict the prin¬ 
ciple of sharing authority. 218 Article 6 ofthe statute guarantees the right of everyone living in the Basque country 
to speak (learn) and use both the Basque language and Spanish. It states that the common institutions ofthe 
Autonomous Community are responsible for taking into consideration the Basque country’s socio-linguistic di¬ 
versity and for protecting both languages. 

The head ofthe Basque government, elected by the Basque Autonomous Parliament, is responsible for im¬ 
plementing the parliament’s policies in areas such as agriculture, industry, taxes, culture, arts, education, 
media, transportation and security. The party with the highest number of seats in the parliament is the 
Basque Nationalist Party (EAJ/PNV), the oldest party ofthe Basque country; it is followed by the Socialist 
Party ofthe Basque Country (PSE-EE/PSOE), the People’s Party (PP) which is active throughout Spain and the 
socialist Aralar Party, which emerged from a critical tendency within the Party ofthe Unity ofthe People 
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(Herri Batasuna). The latter was closed down in 2003 on the grounds that it had organic ties with ETA which 
conducts an armed struggle for the independence of the Basque country. Furthermore, small parties such 
as the Basque Solidarity Party, the United Left-Green Party and the Union, Progress and Democracy Party 
are also represented in parliament. 

One of the main policies of the Basque Nationalist Party, founded in 1895, was to revive the Basque language (Eu- 
skara). These efforts resulted in the establishment of the Basque Studies Society and of the Basque Language Acad¬ 
emy in 1918. Language activities carried out by the academy aim at increasing the social status of the Basque 
language, rather than any planning regarding the standardization of the Basque language or its linguistic struc¬ 
ture. 219 However, the Basque language did not become one of the main elements constituting the nucleus of 
Basque nationalism until the late 1960s. 220 Although the first book in the Basque language is known to have been 
published in 1545, the declaration ofCastilian as the official language in 1716 is considered a significant factor behind 
the decline of the Basque language. 221 Its decline was also due to industrialization, which created a two-way effect. 
The intensive migration of workers who did not speak the Basque language to new industrial cities in the Basque 
region and the rapid urbanization around industrial regions of people who spoke the Basque language caused 
Basque to disappear completely from the economic and public domain until the late 19 th century. 222 

in addition to this economic factor, the fact that the oppressive political environment arising from internal 
strife, international wars and the military dictatorship that dominated the 20 th century lasted until the late 
1970s has not allowed for the protection and development of the Basque language to become an important 
issue. While at the beginning of the 20 th century the rate of spoken Basque within the territory of the Basque 
Autonomous Community was around 83 %, by the end of the century this rate had dropped to 24 %. 223 However, 
the Basque Language Academy, which became active once again in the late 1960s, attempted to standardize 
the Basque language to a version called Batua. It also worked for preparation of the infrastructure necessary 
for official Basque education to be established in lateryears. In addition, Basque education was brought into 
being non-officiaIly, via a night school network organized secretly in the late 1960s and early 1970s. 229 The 
education held in these secret schools, known as Ikastola, would acquire first legal and then special status in 
later years and would then become an element of a partly public service. 225 

As in the case ofCastilian, the use of the Basque language as a language of education can be divided into 
three stages: the “survival stage” began with the Franco regime and continued until the “Law for the Nor¬ 
malization of the Use of Basque” (henceforth the Normalization Law) came into force in 1982. It was con- 
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ducted secretly, via the resistance of teacher associations and corresponded to the first years of education in 
the Basque language, which acquired an official status along with the Autonomy; in the “implementation 
stage” the principles of the Normalization Law and school models implementing Basque education more 
intensively began to be established; in the “consolidation stage,” in the 1990s, the shortcomings ofthe models 
developed in the implementation stage were remedied and education in Basque was improved and applied 
more widely. 226 

Education in the Basque language, which began officially in 1976, consisted of three different school systems: 
the public sector, the private sector (pioneered by the Catholic Church) and Ikastola. In the period following 
the coming into force ofthe Normalization Law, which stipulates that the Basque language is the language 
of administration, education and media in the Basque Autonomous Community and guarantees all students’ 
right to receive their education in Basque and Castilian, these sectors were transformed into three different 
educational models. 227 While the system adopted by the private sector and called Model B was dominated by 
a partial immersion program where Basque and Castilian where used equally, 228 the system known as Model 
A, implemented by the private sector, consists of an educational program where the main curriculum is in 
Castilian; the Basque language is taught in a separate class. Model D, developed by the Ikastola sector, consists 
of a total immersion program where the main curriculum is taught in the Basque language and Castilian is 
taught as a separate class. 229 The Ulibarri program, based on all three models stipulated by the Normalization 
Law for education in Basque is seen as an important cornerstone in the Basque language’s achievement of 
its current level of activity and prevalence. 230 

Nowadays these types of education have distanced themselves from the initial sectoral divisions. The public 
sector model has approached models developed in the private sector or by the Ikastola model. 231 Moreover, 
the Basque country is divided into three areas - areas where Basque is predominantly spoken, areas where 
Basque is not spoken to a great degree and areas inhabited by migrants - and different educational models 
are implemented in each area. 232 Nevertheless, while Model A, generally implemented in private sector pri¬ 
mary schools, is sought less and less, the demand for Models B and D is rapidly rising and indicates that in¬ 
terest in the Basque language is on the rise. 233 Moreover, it has also been established that students who 
receive the Model D type of education not only develop a very good knowledge ofthe Basque language, as 
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required by higher education in Basque, but their proficiency skills in both languages, called balanced bilin¬ 
gualism, are much higher than that of students who receive other models of education. 234 This skill provides 
an additional advantage in that it facilitates the learning of a third language. 

Although the above positive findings have been observed in primary education, the fact that students and 
parents gravitate towards Model A, which places more emphasis on Castilian, shows that economic and social 
attitudes can be given more priority than linguistic concerns. 235 The technical reason why Model D is not pre¬ 
ferred in secondary education is that there is a lack of teachers with a good command of Basque. 236 To solve 
this issue, the Basque government is offering a three-year “teacher training program” called I RALE for teach¬ 
ers wishing to improve their level of Basque. 237 Moreover, economic support is also provided within a program 
called EIMA, founded in 1982 and seeking to prepare written and visual educational materials in the Basque 
language. 238 With the aim of using Basque more frequently in daily life, the Basque government is also prepar¬ 
ing Basque educational programs for adults and encourages artistic and cultural activities such as theatre, 
music projects, summer camps and film screenings in Basque. 239 

That the Basque language is still in second place in areas such as mass media, public administration and 
even education — all dominated for many years by Castilian in spite of a variety of initiatives taken by the 
Basque government — constitutes an ongoing problem. Also, only 46 % of the population of the Basque Au¬ 
tonomous Community speaks the Basque language. 240 Although the hierarchy between Castilian, the language 
of prestige and economic security, and Basque, the language of social solidarity and identity, is being demol¬ 
ished in favor of Basque, the process is not advancing as rapidly as some might wish. 241 However, a similar 
hierarchy is also emerging between Batua, the standardized form of Basque, and other dialects, especially 
Herrikoa. 242 This hierarchy is also arising because Batua, adopted by the Basque education system, is nothing 
more than a language of instruction and has not made the transition into daily life. Some activists also claim 
that Batua is no longer the language of radical politics and opposition or even of social solidarity and common 
identity as it once was. They feel that it has now become the language of the government and of the strong 
economic class. 243 The new generation Basque movement is attempting to develop an anti-hegemonic and 
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anti-hierarchic approach against the institutional and traditional politics and language policies currently in 
existence in the public sphere. 244 Moreover, claims that the priority given to Basque education constitutes an 
obstacle for other minority groups who live in the Basque country and who receive an education in their 
own languages, necessitate the revision of models for Basque education. 245 That members of said groups do 
not have the necessary level of knowledge in the Basque and Castilian languages is cited as the reason for 
the disadvantages of these groups. 246 The tension that has arisen between the Basque government, which 
emphasizes the consolidation of Basque education and regional integration for the elimination of this dis¬ 
advantage, and the central government, which attempts to guarantee Castilian education and national inte¬ 
gration, points to the existence of a long-term issue that needs to be solved. 

C. UYCHUR LANGUAGE - CHINA 

The Manchu (Qmg) Dynasty succeeded the Ming Dynasty in the 17 th century, maintained its rule until the mid 
19 th century, and began to lose its sovereignty as a result of wars and rebellions taking place both within and 
outside its borders.^The military and administrative modernization that began in the late 19 th century also re¬ 
flected the demands for reforms of the constitutional monarchy. The failure to meet these demands led to mass 
public rebellions. The first years of the Republic of China, founded in 1912 by Sun Yat-sen, leader ofthe Nationalist 
Party (Kuomintang), were so unstable that regions on the periphery were allowed to declare their independence. 
The “national unity” achieved in the 1920s under the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek in the form of single party 
rule was not sufficient to eliminate this instability. Although the Sino-Japanese War of 1937-1945 ended with 
China’s victory, the civil war thatfollowed between nationalists and communists aggravated the country’s political 
and economic reality. The harsh socialist policy implemented by the People’s Republic of China, founded in 1949 
by Mao Zedong, leader ofthe Communist Party of China, was completed with the Cultural Revolution ofthe 
1960s and 70s. Although the economic development ofthe 1990s onwards pushed China to implement a some¬ 
what more flexible political or economic environment, the “Patriotic Education Campaign” initiated in 1991, which 
focused on rewriting history, was based on a nationalist tendency that aimed at creating a stronger and integrated 
“national identity.” 248 

Although the majority ofthe population in the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region consists of Uyghurs, it 
is also inhabited by Han, Kazakh, Hui (Muslim Chinese), Kyrgyz and Mongol people.This area corresponds to 
the region once called Chinese Turkestan or EastTurkestan. 249 The Manchu Dynasty, which began its decline 
in the mid 19th century, attempted to win back the control it was losing over the population ofthe border 
region of Huijiang (Muslim land) and against Russia by establishing a province called Xinjiang (New Frontier) 
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in i884. 25 °The early years of the Republic of China provided the stage for a continuous struggle for domination 
and independence. The Eastern Turkestan Republic declared in 1933 did not bring any stability to the region, 
over which China gained control the following year, but China was only able to maintain its presence in the 
region for about ten years through a local warlord supported by the Soviet Union. 251 The second Eastern 
Turkestan Republic, founded in 1944, lasted until the foundation of the People’s Republic of China in 1949. 
The Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region was founded in 1955 and replaced the previous province. Although 
according to the official interpretation Xinjiang consolidated its status as an autonomous region through the 
independence it acquired along with the communist movement in China, according to another interpretation 
Xinjiang, which resisted the communist revolution and wished to found an independent country, was invaded 
by revolutionary forces. 252 

The tension that existed for years between the opposition forces in Xinjiang and Chinese authorities reached 
a peak in 1997, when demonstrations and bombings against arbitrary arrests by the police took place. 253 
Violent events staged in support of the pro-Tibetan movement organized during the 2008 Beijing Summer 
Olympics and to protest the death of the Uyghur businessman Mutallip Hajim while under police arrest drew 
the world’s attention once again to Xinjiang. While the death in the summer of 2009 of 150 people who gath¬ 
ered in Urumqi, capital of Xinjiang, to protest the incidents in Shaoguan that ended with the death of two 
Uyghurs, resulted in heightened reactions against the People’s Republic of China, Chinese authorities claimed 
that the groups had been incited by separatists led by Rabiya Kader, who lives in exile, thus attempting to le¬ 
gitimize the deaths by defining those who died as terrorists. 

The Uyghur identity, which began its development as a unifying element during the last years of the Manchu 
Dynasty and the first years of the Republic of China, is nowadays preparing the ground for a political and lin¬ 
guistic movement. When countries in Western Turkestan (Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan 
and Uzbekistan) gained independence in 1991, similar demands for independence gained momentum in 
Eastern Turkestan. 254 However, the People’s Republic of China claims that these demands are an extension of 
a plan to weaken China, that they are directed and financially supported by external powers and that these 
plans, presented within the framework of human rights, minority rights and religious freedom, attempt to 
prevent China’s fight against terrorism. 255 Croups fighting for the independence of Eastern Turkestan are dis¬ 
tinguished from each other on the basis of their ties to Eastern Asia, the Islamic world or Russia. While the 
Eastern Turkestan Independence Movement, which shows a secular tendency, gives priority to the Uyghur 
identity, the Eastern Turkestan Islamic Movement, which aims for an Islamic theocracy and draws inspiration 
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from the examples of Saudi Arabia or the Taliban, is based on the Muslim identity. 256 However, both groups 
are troubled by the presence of non-Turkish and non-Muslim minorities, such as the Han Chinese. 257 The 
Han Chinese, on the other hand, claim that the People’s Republic of China enacts positive discrimination to¬ 
ward Uyghurs in the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region; this results in negative discrimination against 
themselves. However, when said positive discrimination is analyzed, particularly in terms ofthe Uyghur lan¬ 
guage, it is clear that it is far from free of problems. 

Although the education held in the Han language (Chinese / Putonghua / Mandarin), which was the domi¬ 
nating language from the last years of the Manchu Dynasty to the first years of the Republic of China; to 
which only children from the higher classes had access and which was based on Confucianism came to an 
end as a result ofthe ethnic and linguistic equality policy ofthe Communist Party, the principles adopted 
during the Cultural Revolution overshadowed the progressive quality of this policy. 258 Following the ratifica¬ 
tion by the State Council ofthe “First National Conference Report on Ethnic Education,” dated 1951, which 
left its mark on the initial period 1949-1958, it was decided that ethnic groups possessing written languages, 
such as the Mongols, the Koreans, the Uyghurs, the Kazaks and the Tibetans, would receive their primary 
and secondary education in their own languages; ethnic groups which did not yet have a written language 
would create and develop a written language, while using the Han language or another local language as a 
language of instruction. 259 This report also noted that Han language courses would be offered in schools, in 
accordance with local ethnic minorities’ needs and wishes. Ten ofthe 55 different ethnic groups forming the 
People’s Republic of China have acquired a written language and have learned Chinese through this policy. 
Close to 40 have reached a stage where they are able to use Chinese in addition to their own language and 
some ofthe remaining groups have decided to adopt Chinese. 260 That same year, the Central Institute of Na¬ 
tionalities — now called the Central University of Nationalities — was founded, aiming to train those who 
would work on the development of ethnic minority languages and literature. 261 This positive approach to mi¬ 
nority languages acquired an official status when the Constitution of 1952 guaranteed the “freedom of all na¬ 
tionalities to use their own oral and written language;” state support was provided for people with an oral 
language to transform it into a written language and for people with a written language to develop their lan- 
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guage. 262 It was in this “pluralist” period that the first legal steps were also taken towards the implementation 
of regional autonomies. 263 The constitution conferred autonomous administrative organs the responsibility 
to provide services in the region’s written language and to produce policies aiming to develop the language 
and culture of the nationality in the region. 26 ' 1 In light of this policy, the Xinjiang Education Publishing House 
was founded in 1956 for compiling, translating and publishing the necessary written materials for education 
in the Uyghur language. In 1954-55, short-term courses were created in Mongolia and Xinjiang to train lin¬ 
guists and language teachers for institutions of higher education. 265 

However, policies adopted in the second period 1958-1977 and referred to as the “Chinese - Monopolist” period 
resulted in the decline of minority languages’ use and development. 266 This period, when distinctive character¬ 
istics and autonomous regions of ethnic minorities began to be perceived as a negative entity, included harsh 
practices seeking to form a national unity and to emphasize generalities in light of socialist policies. 267 Particularly 
from 1966 on, when the Cultural Revolution began, assimilationist policies — referred to by some as domi¬ 
nant-nation chauvinism — built on the principle of national unity, the languages of ethnic minorities were de¬ 
clared unnecessary and backward, institutes working on these languages were closed down and the use of some 
languages was prohibited. 268 

in the third, “pluralist” period, which extended from 1977, when the Cultural Revolution came to an end, to 
the early 2000s, particularly from the 1980s onwards, bilingual educational policies allowing ethnic minority 
languages to be revived, began being implemented. 269 The constitution, re-written in 1982, contains two ar¬ 
ticles concerning languages: while Article 4 guarantees the freedom of all nationalities in China to use and 
develop their own languages and writing systems, Article 19 charges the national government with the re¬ 
sponsibility to ensure that the common language is used throughout the country. 270 Article 6 of the Law on 
Compulsory Education, on the other hand, states that schools are responsible for the wider use of Mandarin, 
the common language. 271 According to the principle adopted in 1980 by the Ministry of Education and the 
State Ethnic Affairs Commission, all ethnic groups that have a language and a writing system may use this 
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language as their language of instruction, but they also have to learn oral and written Chinese. 272 This prin¬ 
ciple, included in the Law on the Regional Autonomy of Minorities, dated 1984, is also reinforced through 
the Guiding Framework for the Reform and Development of Minority Education, published in 1992, according 
to which “all schools providing education in the minority language are responsible for conducting education 
in two languages and for the wider use of Putonghua, the national common language.” 273 Moreover, the first 
graduate program on bilingual education was established in 1986, the first doctorate program in 1994 and 
the first post-doctorate program in igg6. 274 Yet, although all these bilingual education programs were founded 
in line with the structured immersion program which aims for the equal use of the mother tongue and the 
official school language in terms of time and value, their implementation seems to have more of an assim- 
ilationist nature, in that Chinese is given priority. 275 

In the 2000s, when the People’s Republic of China adopted a kind of competitive economy called “socialist 
market economy,” new policies were developed for the Han language, the common communication language 
and the dominant language in the political, economic and cultural spheres, to be learned well by all ethnic 
minorities in order to achieve economic mobility and national progress throughout the country. 276 The main 
subject of the 5th National Conference on minority education, held in 2002, was the preparation of a curricu¬ 
lum to gradually develop the teaching of minority languages and the Han language with the objective of 
achieving a stronger and more dynamic bilingual education in primary and secondary school belonging to 
minorities, and of the policies necessary for the learning of a foreign language where possible. 277 However, the 
critical approach developed over the last few years has focused on the necessity to confer local administrations 
at different levels - autonomous regions, provinces and municipalities - the right to prepare language edu¬ 
cational policies in line with regional needs and capacities and appropriate curricula, rather than for the Chi¬ 
nese central government to develop a general minority language education valid for the whole country. 278 
This necessity indicates the need for further autonomy and for the recognition of ethno-linguistic identities 
in Xinjiang and envisages the diversification of language education alternatives in minority schools. 279 

In the Xinjiang Autonomous Region, which is inhabited by 13 ethnic groups, the Han, Hui and Manchu com¬ 
munities speak Chinese (Putonghua), the Turkic communities speak the Uyghur, Kazakh, Kyrgyz, Uzbek and 
Tatar language and the others speak Russian and the Tajik language. While Uyghur qualifies as a common 
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language for all ethnic groups in the region, Putoghua and Kazakh are of secondary importance but are still 
quite widespread. Nevertheless, it has been determined that less than i % of the Uyghur community is pro¬ 
ficient in the Putonghua language. 280 The cultural diversity in question has allowed the formation of a separate 
schooling system based on the principle of education in the mother tongue. Primary and secondary education 
therefore takes place in the six mother tongues of Putonghua, Uyghur, Kazakh, Mongolian, Xibo and Kyrgyz. 281 
While more than half of the students prefer to attend minority (Minzu) schools, the rest attend the Chinese 
(Hanzu) schools where education is conducted in the Putonghua language. 282 In the Minzu schools education 
is held in the relevant minority language and Mandarin is taught four hours a week, while in Hanzu schools 
education is held in Mandarin and the relevant minority language is taught four hours a week. 283 However, 
the number of Hanzu schools, which were first founded in the 1950s, increased dramatically from the 1960s 
onwards because of the migration of the Han people. As they have been in greater demand among minority 
groups over the last ten years, it has become the dominant type of school. 

The economic and political development of the last ten years has played an important role in the determination 
of recent language policies in theXinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region. While the proportion of Han Chinese living 
in Xinjiang within the whole population was 6 % in 1949, it has now reached 40 % as a result of internal migration 
encouraged by the Chinese government. 284 This increase has resulted in a change ofthe region’s language of power 
from Uyghur towards Putonghua and, especially as seen in 2000, in the change of demand for education from 
schools providing education in Uyghur to schools providing education in Putonghua 285 Mandarin has therefore 
acquired in Xinjiang the status of elite language found in many post-colonial states. 286 Because of recent political 
tensions, this status has coincided with the Chinese government’s policy to control separatist movements and 
with its new model called “integrated education.” This model stipulates the unification of minority schools and 
Han schools in a system where education will be given in the Putonghua language. 287 The “integrated education” 
model (min han haxiao) is based on the principle of implementing different programs in different regions, such 
as the complementation ofthe curriculum prepared in the Han language with courses offering the minority lan¬ 
guage, or the complementing ofthe curriculum prepared in the minority language with courses offering the Han 
language, or the co-existence of both the minority and the Han language within the curriculum 288 However, the 
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fact that in practice this principle concentrates only on the first alternative precludes the other two alternatives. 289 
In 2005 all the Minzu and Hanzu schools in the main cities ofXinjiang were unified; in 2006 incentive payments 
were made to the families of children who live in rural areas and attend schools where education is held in Man¬ 
darin only. 290 The Chinese national government policy prescribes that all Hanzu and Minzu schools are unified 
under the “integrated education” system by 2008. 291 

The official reason for the legitimization of this model is that the education in the mother tongue provided in 
minority schools is much lower in quality than the education given in the Han language. However, there are ob¬ 
jections to this reason on the basis that sufficient analysis has not been conducted on the source of the said 
quality issue and on how the integrated system of education will benefit from this matter. 292 Moreover, experts 
in the region claim that the cost of high school education, following nine years of free-of-charge education, is far 
too high for the Uyghur people. Therefore, the above quality issue has arisen from termination of the positive 
discrimination implemented in university entrance exams for students who do not speak the Han language. 293 
Furthermore, as a result of conducting education in the minority language for many years, students’ and teachers’ 
proficiency in the Han language is not sufficient for education in this language; that has not been taken into 
consideration when planning the “integrated” monolingual educational model. 294 In addition, the fact that in 
September 2002 universities in Xinjiang began providing education in Mandarin only, in spite of intense protests, 
constitutes another indication ofthe negative change in language policies. 295 

Following this change, the use of Mandarin in schools attended by children speaking minority languages has in¬ 
creased compulsorily and to the disadvantage ofthe relevant minority languages; the use ofthe term “bilingual 
education” in China in general and in Xinjiang in particular is therefore referred to as a euphemism’ by some re¬ 
searchers. 296 Unlike its use in the 1950s, the expression “bilingual education” in China nowadays refers to a system 
where students are able to receive education in their mother tongue for a short while before beginning their 
education in Mandarin. 297 Contrary to its objective, this policy, which is now being implemented more aggressively 
and is turning into “education in Mandarin only,” is believed to constitute an obstacle to the integration of mi¬ 
norities with the Chinese state, society and economy, to result in a reaction against Mandarin and to therefore 
result in a decrease in interest in learning the language, as well as in motivation in learning in general. 298 
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D. EVALUATION 


The nationalist ideology that the French and Turkish states are resorting to with the aim of building a modern, 
centrist and secular nation-state envisages that a direct equation be established between state and nation 
and that all non-French/Turkish elements are melted within French ness/Turkish ness. This ideology has failed 
to penetrate areas such as Corsica and the Kurdish region, which lie on the periphery and which have weak 
economic, cultural and political ties with the centre. This has resulted in both states having to revise their 
policies concerning these regions. While France has chosen to resort partially and in a limited way to local 
administration/autonomy models that have been implemented for a long time, for Turkey this method is 
currently not considered even a possibility. However, besides impeding the development of a democratic 
political culture, this situation is also preventing a thorough discussion of the use of the mother tongue in 
education. And yet, the autonomy that in Corsica exists only within the framework of very limited authority 
is not sufficient for education in Corsican to be implemented widely and at ail levels. It would actually be 
more appropriate to refer to the current system as the “teaching of Corsican,” rather than “education in Cor- 
sican.”The main reasons for this are not only that the Corsican parliament is not fully authorized in the field 
of education, but also that the discourse that in comparison to French, the Corsican language represents a 
backwards, anti-republican and anti-modern culture has actually been internalized by Corsicans themselves. 
That is why there is a dual obstacle to the establishment of Corsican language policies: one is the French 
state and the other is the Corsican. Therefore, changes that the French state will make to its current policy 
and steps that it should take towards guaranteeing the use of Corsican as a mother tongue in education seem 
to be directly related to the meaning that people who speak Corsican ascribe to education in the mother 
tongue. The expression “bilingual/multilingual education,” adopted recently to replace the expression “edu¬ 
cation in the mother tongue,” seems to be more suited to quell the concerns of both the Corsican people 
and the French state. 

When we consider that similar concerns exist in Turkey and that the positive effect created by the choice of 
terms of the discourse would produce a result in favor of education in the mother tongue, we must take 
into consideration the probable contribution that the concepts of multilingualism and multilingual education 
will make towards a deeper and richer debate in Turkey. This probable contribution will only be possible 
when the following truth is recognized: claiming that France has a similar political, legal and administrative 
structure to that ofTurkey and citing the French state’s negative approach to education in the mother tongue 
as an example to legitimize Turkey’s similar approach is not truthful. First, although the use of the mother 
tongue in education in France has occurred at different times and in different ways for each language, it has 
been continuing for over 40 years. Moreover, as seen in the Corsican instance, a partial transfer of power is 
valid in some situations. Lastly, it must not be forgotten that the republican regime created by the French 
state on the basis of principles such as public impartiality and equal citizenship has recently become a 
subject of critical debate. The main theme of this debate consists of minority rights, a subject which has 
been brought up again in parallel with the issue of migrants but which includes local minority rights as 
well. 

The national unity projects based on a dominant language and culture, undertaken by the Spanish and 
Turkish states to compensate for the collapse of the empire’s heritage, the loss of territory and the delayed 
modernity and to initiate a movement to catch up with developed European countries, have always co¬ 
existed with the struggles of minorities which produce alternative histories, languages, cultures and identities. 




It should be noted that the Basque education currently implemented in the Basque Autonomous Community 
developed thanks to a secret and civil Basque educational network carried out a long time before the auton¬ 
omy status was acquired and even under the harsh conditions of the Franco regime. This is significant in 
terms of showing that what invalidates the state’s official policies is not only political struggles but also lin¬ 
guistic and cultural resistance. Moreover, when the Basque Autonomous Community used its power in the 
field of education to open schools providing education in the Basque language, the necessary demand and 
supply for this education developed as a result of these struggles. The problems that education in the mother 
tongue - or rather bilingual or multilingual education - implemented in different parts ofthe Basque country 
via different school systems since the 1980s currently presents arise not from the educational models them¬ 
selves or from multilingual education, but from the need to revise educational policies in line with changing 
political, economic and social conditions. In fact, the Basque Autonomous Community has not envisaged a 
single educational model and has created different school systems in accordance with the needs of different 
schools. This should be taken into consideration when establishing policies for education in the mother 
tongue. The aim of these policies is for the Basque language not to be restricted to schools but to be part of 
children’s and young people’s daily activities; this can be seen as another way of guaranteeing the use ofthe 
mother tongue in education. The criticism that education in the Basque language excludes the community 
that does not speak Basque should be seen as a warning that the difficulties caused for the Basque language 
by Castilian should not be caused by the Basque language for other languages and dialects. 

This issue should definitely be studied when establishing policies for education in the mother tongue in 
Turkey. The conclusion that a single type of education in the mother tongue to be implemented equally all 
over the country or all over the relevant area may cause new results can be drawn easily from the Basque 
education example in the Basque mother tongue. Kurds in Turkey do not live only in regions most heavily 
inhabited by the Kurdish population but also in the western provinces ofthe country. Similarly, the Kurdish 
region is also inhabited by groups who speak languages other than Kurdish and even different Kurdish di¬ 
alects. It should therefore not be forgotten that education in Kurdish should not be developed in the form 
of a single model and that educational models to be developed for education in the mother tongue should 
be continuously revised. 

The Uyghur language in China example, which is quite different and dates back much further than the Corsican 
language in France and Basque language in Spain examples, also presents similar educational aspects. Although 
the socialist approach, which especially in the initial years presented extremely democratic qualities in com¬ 
parison to the minority policies of liberal states, was interrupted because of “national unity” based on author¬ 
itarian policies, it still constitutes a concrete example to the possibility ofthe state to interpret minority languages 
as a true wealth. Yet, although education in the Uyghur mother tongue that excluded Chinese completely pro¬ 
duced a positive result from the point of view ofthe survival ofthe Uyghur language, the wish to take advantage 
of China’s recent economic boom has come to constitute a disadvantage for the Uyghur people. The Chinese 
state, however, which chose to remedy this advantage by giving priority not to the benefit ofthe Uyghur people 
but to its aim of creating a national market, seems to have decided to impose education in Chinese, rather than 
implementing a balanced bilingual or multilingual education policy. This anachronistic policy, which is contrary 
to current worldwide academic tendencies, can be interpreted as a method required by a capitalist economy. 
However it is clear that it has the potential to cause damage. This policy, which has opened to debate the degree 




of autonomy of the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region, paves the way for the debate on education in the 
mother tongue in other countries. 

A possible reflection of the Uyghur language in China example on the debate in Turkey on the use of Kurdish 
in education, consists of the fact that education in the mother tongue is a subject that has been debated all 
over the world for a very long time and that different states endeavor to solve this issue in different ways. The 
right to education in the mother tongue, which UyghurTurks have had for over 60 years under an autonomous 
government, has been to the detriment of Chinese; although this has resulted in the Chinese state’s decision 
to restrict this right in order to create national unity, it is clear that regressive steps of this kind will not be 
long-lasting. On the contrary, the Uyghur demand to expand their local administrative powers within the Xin¬ 
jiang Uyghur Autonomous Region and to use it to implement education in the Uyghur mother tongue will 
most probably result in the Chinese state revising its recent policies. In fact, the most important way in which 
the example of the Uyghur language-China can contribute to the debate on the satisfaction of similar demands 
by the Kurds in Turkey, lies in the fact that the issue of education in the mother tongue is of such vital impor¬ 
tance that it cannot be ignored. Also that this vital issue needs to be seen as a process that should include the 
relevant parties. It should be continuously revised and considered an important element of the political sphere. 

In order to draw general conclusions regarding the Kurdish language in Turkey from specific comments on 
the above examples, we should take into consideration the positive effect that will arise from the preference 
of the expression “bilingual” or “multilingual education” over the expression “education in the mother 
tongue.” The terms “bilingual” or "multilingual education” indicate that education in the mother tongue is 
not an education issue specific to minorities only. In addition, especially at a time when global communication 
and mobility is so intensive, a new educational approach should be adopted in general. The terms "bilingual” 
or “multilingual education” also have the potential to alleviate the political and historical burden carried by 
the expression “education in the mother tongue.” 2 " 

Nevertheless, the term “bilingual education” should be more than a technical term which covers only the school 
curriculum and linguistic skills. While bilingualism does not guarantee biculturalism, policies that aim for bicul- 
turalism inevitably need to aim for bilingualism as well. In other words, while it is possible to be bilingual without 
being bicultural, it is not possible to be bicultural without being bilingual; what matters is to transform bilingualism 
into biculturalism. 300 Atransformation ofthis kind can be realized through individuals open to experiencing differ¬ 
ent cultures as being complementary to, rather than opposite of their own, to cultural interaction and different 
cultural identities. 301 In order for individuals to transform bilingualism into biculturalism it is important that re¬ 
lationship between the two languages is not hierarchical, that common points, as well as differences between the 
two languages and cultures are emphasized and that a bicultural environment is created starting with the early 
socialization period. 302 In other words, it is necessary to abolish the perception that children who learn a language 
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other than the dominant language have a “language deficiency” and to therefore create “an educational environ¬ 
ment where children can use the linguistic repertory they bring from their own socio-cultural environments as a 
source for learningto read and write in more than one language .” 303 Atransformative approach of this kind is seen 
as an element of political and cultural pluralism. 

It is clear that political and cultural pluralism cannot coexist with a centralist understanding. On the basis of the 
above examples, it may be said that autonomous administrations are a prerequisite for pluralism of this kind. However, 
autonomous administrations should adopt an approach that does not re-create the power structure that they fought 
against. The embodiment ofthis approach in the field of education can be realized on the basis of Haugen’s “language 
ecology” metaphor . 304 This metaphor, according to Ayan-Ceyhan and Koqbaf, “emphasizes the importance of a par¬ 
ticular geographical area rather than of a particular language and draws attention to the necessity of focusing on all 
the languages in a region rather than selecting only some languages. Similarly, it also states that language planning 
should not be restricted to a single language and that all languages spoken in that environment should betaken into 
consideration .” 305 

In short, although bilingual or multilingual education, in other words the use of the mother tongue in ed¬ 
ucation is necessary for keeping alive and invigorating a minority language and is conducive to political ac¬ 
quisitions, especially its cultural and political meanings should be kept in mind in the preparation of bilingual 
or multilingual education models. This question points to an approach that gives priority to transform, rather 
than to ignore the economic, political and cultural power struggle that education is related to, and to brings 
out into the open minority languages’ ability to be powerful, rather than to dominate. 
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CONCLUSION 


Diverse societies the world over must be able to co-exist harmoniously. Worldwide, demands by groups feel¬ 
ing excluded from the system occupy an increasingly important place in political and legal agendas. In Turkey, 
a number of different social groups, particularly the Kurds, have for a long time been publicly expressing 
their demands for the central government’s oppressive and standardizing character to evolve in a liberal 
and pluralist direction. The building of societal peace in Turkey is closely related to the attitude and response 
to these demands. If the political system chooses to satisfy said demands through open negotiation with 
those who make the demands, the achievement of social reconciliation and peace will become feasible. But 
if these demands continue to be suppressed and ignored, as has been the case up to now, the cracks in the 
social fault line will deepen; it will become impossible to find a resolution to the conflict. 

The failure to meet demands concerning the issue of the mother tongue and of Kurdish in education, as dis¬ 
cussed in this study, constitutes one of the causes of social conflict in Turkey. The inability to use the mother 
tongue in education results in Kurdish children, whose mother tongue is not Turkish, being unable to benefit 
equally from education. This inequality creates social conflict. The lack of communication between teachers 
and students, teachers and parents and between students whose mothertongues differ, and therefore between 
different cultures within society, is another factor contributing to this atmosphere of conflict. Notwithstanding 
that societal peace is damaged by this inequality and lack of communication, the inability to use the mother 
tongue in education causes multi-faceted negative results from the point of view of Kurdish-speaking students. 
When all of these issues are taken into consideration measures to be taken to meet the demands for education 
in the mother tongue are clearly at once educational, legal, administrative and cultural. 

Current educational policies and practices have a debilitative and exclusive nature from political, linguistic, 
educational and cultural points of view. As previously stated, these policies and practices have resulted in 
serious linguistic, educational, psychological, cognitive and social damage, especially for Kurdish students, 
in the following way: an antagonistic relationship develops between teachers and students, students fall be¬ 
hind in their education and have to repeat the year, they fail to succeed in school and end up quitting, they 
are stigmatized for speaking Kurdish, they are frequently subject to violence of one kind or another, they ex¬ 
perience problems in expressing themselves later in life, their relationship with their parents is damaged 
and in the end they forget their mother tongue. Although this grim scenario is obviously not true of all stu¬ 
dents, it is true far too often to be ignored. Moreover, current educational policies are negatively influencing 
teachers’ working conditions and preventing the development of a productive and efficient educational 
process. The radical educational measures to be taken to abolish these negative effects are listed below: 

• Kurdish-Turkish education models should be developed for the education of Kurdish students, 

• Training should be provided for the transformation of coercive teacher-student relations, 

• Bilingual teacher-training departments should be set up, 

• Centers for the development and evaluation of bilingual educational curriculum should be opened, 

• Public awareness should be raised concerning the use of education in the mother tongue and bilingualism, 




• Prospective teachers should be trained regarding linguistic and cultural diversity; similar training 
should be provided to teachers via in-service seminars, 

• Teachers who speak Kurdish should be provided resources on bilingual educational methods, 

• Teachers who do not speak Kurdish and who work in Kurdish region should be encouraged to learn 
Kurdish, 

• Kurdish literacy courses should be offered for students who speak Kurdish but have literacy skills 
only in Turkish, 

• Kurdish literacy courses should be offered for Kurdish parents, 

• TV programs aiming to develop students’ Kurdish language skills should be created. 

In the event that these measures are taken, students in particular will develop a sound and balanced bilin¬ 
gualism. Within such an environment, students will feel that their identity is recognized and will display a 
more positive attitude towards school.This will contribute to students’ self-confidence and therefore will af¬ 
fect to a great degree their school success. Furthermore, students who receive such an effective and enhanc¬ 
ing education will be able to develop stronger communication with other languages and cultures and will 
feed on the intercultural dialogue necessary for societal peace. Students’ economic and social development 
will also be guaranteed in this way. The benefits brought by these measures can be clearly seen in the Basque 
language example. The common ground between the three examples cited above lies in the need to revise 
educational measures continuously. This point should definitely be taken into consideration during the de¬ 
velopment of policies in Turkey regarding the use of the mother tongue in education. 

However, in order to take on these educational measures, it is necessary to recognize that the use of the 
mother tongue in education is a fundamental human right; that this right needs to be benefitted from in all 
stages of education and that the use of the mother tongue in education needs to be guaranteed constitu¬ 
tionally and legally. This legal guarantee can be achieved in two ways: the first is the elimination of all pro¬ 
hibitions concerning languages and education rights from all legislation, starting with laws regulating 
education. Article 42 of the Constitution of 1982 must also be addressed, ensuring that these rights are rec¬ 
ognized by legislation.The second is the inclusion in legislation of all language and education rights expressed 
in international treaties. This requires the abolition of all reservations on the part ofthe state. As previously 
seen in the country instances, constitutional and legal measures of this kind constitute one ofthe first steps 
towards guaranteeing the right of education in the mother tongue. 

The change ofthe legal paradigm will bring about the transformation ofthe political culture, the system and 
the administrative structure. An excessively centralist educational policy that ignores different languages and 
cultures damages societal peace and constitutes an impediment to an effective and enhancing education. 
An effective and enhancing education will require flexible school systems that can respond rapidly and effi¬ 
ciently to different regions’ different needs. The implementation of a bilingual educational policy that accepts 
the use ofthe mother tongue in education necessitates decentralization ofthe administrative structure. In 
fact, this can clearly be seen in the Corsican language, Basque language and Uyghur language examples cited 




above. Although different education policies have been implemented, devolution of authority of varying de¬ 
grees, from the central government to local administrations, is valid for all three examples. 

In order for legal and political measures to fulfill their function, they need also to be internalized by society. It is 
essential that a wider culture develops wherein ail different cultures within society are valuable, all of them need 
to be protected, oppressive and ostracizing hierarchies do not exist among languages, and all languages provide 
strength and enhancement to individuals and to society. That is why political organs, non-governmental organi¬ 
zations, universities and educational institutions should constantly endeavor for the realization of such a cultural 
transformation. Especially as seen in the Basque language in Spain instance, cultural transformation based on so¬ 
cietal reconciliation constitutes the only guarantee for the permanence of measures aiming at the use of the 
mother tongue in education. 

As a result, the above legal, administrative, cultural and educational measures can be summarized under 
the following recommendations: 

1 . Kurdish-Turkish bilingual educational models should be developed for the education of Kurdish 
students. In parallel to this development, necessary work should be carried out for the implemen¬ 
tation of other educational measures mentioned above; it must not be forgotten that it is necessary 
continuously to revise bilingual education models in line with changing needs and conditions. 

2 . All prohibitions concerning language and education rights should be eliminated from legislation, 
beginning with the constitution and the laws and that these rights should be recognized by legisla¬ 
tion. Moreover, all language and education rights expressed in international treaties should be in¬ 
cluded in the legislation; all reservations on the part of the state should be abolished. 

3 - On the basis that an efficient education requires a flexible school system that can respond rapidly 
and efficiently to different regions’ different needs, the administrative structure needs to be decen¬ 
tralized. 

4 - In order for a culture to develop where there are no oppressive and ostracizing hierarchies among 
languages, and where all languages are considered as providing strength and enrichment to indi¬ 
viduals and to society, political organs, non-governmental organizations, universities and educa¬ 
tional institutions should make an effort to develop policies and practices with this aim. 

There is no doubt that in Turkey the use of the mother tongue in education, bilingualism and cultural plu¬ 
ralism presents a problematic political and historical background. This problematic legacy shows both how 
crucial and how difficult it is to carry out what needs to be done. In order to overcome these issues, Turkey 
needs to develop its own model. During the development of these models, the students’, teachers’ and par¬ 
ents’ needs as seen in this study can be taken into consideration; experiences of countries that have dealt 
with and are continuing to deal with such issues and academic and pedagogical studies conducted on these 
experiences can be benefited from. 

We hope that this study will contribute to the development in Turkey of an educational model that uses Kur¬ 
dish as a mother tongue, by drawing attention once again to this political and historical legacy of exclusion, 
by establishing along with the relevant parties the issues that continue to arise from this legacy and by draw¬ 
ing attention to the experiences of countries with similar problems. 
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Lezgin - Student 


Can you tell us about yourself and about your education? Where did you go to the school? 

I have three brothers. I am the middle child. Up to high school I studied in Agri. 

At which schools? 

At the Fatih Sultan Mehmet Han Primary School. It was a nice school. 

Did you receive all of your education in the center of Agri? 

Yes, I received all of my education in the center of Agri. I actually began school after we moved from our vil¬ 
lage. As soon as we came from there, I enrolled at school. We could say that I received a good education, es¬ 
pecially at the primary school. Because I learned many things at the primary school. My primary school 
teacher was a very good teacher. For example, one year I failed class. The education provided was of good 
quality, children did not pass their class without working very hard, some were made to repeat the year. The 
school provided the best possible education for the students. You could tell from the fact that children failed 
their class that the education was good. For example, if a student wasn’t getting a good education that student 
had to repeat that year. 

Where did you receive your high school education? 

I studied at an Anadolu High school. I passed the Anadolu school exam. At that time there were entrance 
exams for high schools. I studied a lot, I studied really hard at the secondary school for that exam. Towards 
the end of the secondary school I discovered that there was an entrance exam for high school, so I began to 
work hard. Our financial means had improved a little, so my family was able to send me to a private exam 
preparation institution. With the help of private tutors I was able to enter an Anadolu high school. 

When you began school, were you able to speak or to understand Turkish? Did your teacher 
speak any Kurdish? 

When I began school I didn’t know any Turkish, I mean I couldn’t speak it well, I could understand some 
things but only up to a point. As for speaking, I couldn’t really speak it. As I said at the beginning, I enrolled 
at school when we moved from the village. I had to repeat a year because I didn’t speakTurkish. For example 
when I repeated grade one my teacher did not speak Kurdish. That’s where the problem lay. We couldn’t 
communicate. Not only I but also my cousins who came from the village had the same problem. That is why 
my cousins and I had to repeat the year. 

So you believe that your having repeated a year was due to the language? 

Of course, we didn’t speak the language. We didn’t speakTurkish at all. We could understand some things but 
we couldn’t speak. But I don’t consider having repeated a year as a negative thing. Because it was not possible 




to move onto the following class unless you learned everything properly. Did I draw any benefits from re¬ 
peating a year? Yes, I did. For example, the teacher I had after having repeated the year was a very good 
teacher. He was even elected best teacher of the year several times. He spoke Kurdish too. He was Kurdish. 

Did he speak in Kurdish with you? 

Yes, but that happened like this: When we referred to bread as "nan" in Kurdish - in Kurdish bread is “nan" 
- he would immediately say that in Turkish it is "ekmek" Sometimes he actually used Kurdish to teach us 
class. He was a very courageous man. He contributed greatly to my being who I am today. I learned Turkish 
from him. 

What were the mother tongues of other children in your school and in your class in general? 

Agri was a small place. It was inhabited mainly by Kurds and naturally many children in my class spoke Kurdish. 
But high school was incredibly different. At primary school we were able to speak Kurdish with our friends. But 
after primary school, at high school the situation changed incredibly. I studied at an Anadolu high school, in 
the Anadolu high school there were very few Kurdish students. They were incredibly few. The students here 
were generally children of people who came from other regions, children of ourTurkish brothers. They were 
generally children of civil servants and of army people. We experienced adaptation problems in the first and 
second grade of high school. Sorry, I meant in the prep school and first grade of high school. In prep school we 
practically never spoke to each other. I witnessed many times reactions such as “he doesn’t speak Turkish, he 
can’t speak well, let’s notspeakwith him”. I have to say that we too had some prejudices. These prejudices were 
broken a little atfirst grade of high school. In second grade they disappeared completely. We were able to speak 
and chat very easily. You wouldn’t believe it, but it was in second grade and in the last year that we warmed to 
each other. In prep school and grade one we didn’t have many friends. 

What did you think about receiving your education in Turkish, although your mother tongue 
was Kurdish? What kind of experiences did you go through? 

My mother tongue is Kurdish of course. I am proud of this. People exist through their languages, through 
their identities. As I said before, the difficulties I encountered consisted of not being able to communicate 
with other students in high school and of having to repeat a year at primary school. Especially in primary 
school, when I started school I experienced problems because my first teacher did not speak any Kurdish. I 
remember that at high school I was beaten very badly. At high school, for whatever reason I don’t know, some 
deputy principals had formed an interrogation room. I remember that one of them was actually a Kurdish 
teacher. We had three deputy principals, one was Kurdish and two were Turkish. Because my friends and I spoke 
Kurdish in the corridor we were taken to the interrogation room. That’s what they themselves called it. It wasn’t 
officially called that of course, they referred to it like that. I was beaten so hard in that room that when I left 
my head hurt for a whole day. I didn’t tell my family what happened. At prep school and grade one, the other 
students kept their distance from us, they ostracized us. At primary school on the other hand I suffered because 
my teacher did not speak Kurdish. He used to say to my family “take your child from school.” But with my next 
teacher everything changed. The teacher I got after I failed the year was very good. 




How did your teachers treat you? Can you tell us about that? 


Once I failed class, the rest of the primary school went very well. That’s actually when I got to learn Turkish. In 
secondary school the situation changed again, because most of our teachers were Turkish. I would be lying if I 
said that we didn’t have any problems with them. For example, we had a teacher from Izmir, who used to say. 
“You are a people who don’t want to learn Turkish.” She was also our class teacher. And she was also our Science 
teacher. I always got 2 (grade) in the Science class. But I was a very successful and determined student. I expe¬ 
rienced many problems. I also had problems in the English class at high school. Our English teacher was a 
woman from Kazakhstan, who was a Turkish nationalist. She too made things difficult for us. In secondary 
school my grade average was brought down by the Science class and in high school it was brought down by the 
English class. That teacher always said: “There actually is no such thing as Kurdish; this isTurkish that has been 
Kurdified.” So what she meant was that the people in the east have evolved Turkish into Kurdish. That’s when 
I reacted to her and from then onwards I got very low grades in English. Normally my grade average was above 
4.50 (out of 5). A student with a grade average this high can generally easily succeed in English too. Especially 
in Anadolu high schools, English plays an important role in the average grade. My average was affected and 
this even influenced my university entrance exam. The average grade of my friends who had good grades in 
English and in other classes was three to five points higher than mine and they were able to be accepted in the 
universities they wanted. 

When you spoke Turkish in class and were not able to express yourselves, did you ever resort 
to Kurdish? Can you remember any examples of this? 

Even now, at university, sometimes I can’t express myself fully in Turkish. Sometimes in the breaks we speak 
Kurdish with the teachers, others know this too. This happens because of our inability to express ourselves. For 
example with my family we generally speak Kurdish. I still remember what happened in a class called basic 
health. The teacher had asked us: “How do you measure the temperature of babies?” Parts of the body such as 
the underarm and the anus... I didn’t know these in Turkish. I didn’t know what to write, so I thought to get help 
from a friend of mine. He said “makat” [anus], but I understood it as “ makas ” [scissors]. Because I didn’t know 
what it meant. The teacher called me to the blackboard and said: “What do you mean by ‘makas?’Are you making 
fun of me?” And when I said that I really didn’t know, he humiliated me. “How can you not know, who do you 
think you are?” I wasn’t been able to express myself in Turkish in that exam, so I experienced problems 

What language do you generally speak outside school? 

Outside school we generally speak Kurdish. Especially within the family we speak Kurdish. I speak in Turkish 
with my brother, because he believes that speaking Kurdish is demeaning. When I speak to him in Kurdish, 
he says, “don’t speak to me in Kurdish, my friends make fun of me.” This is because he goes to a private 
school. My brother experiences this difficulty because people there general speak Turkish. Although I tell 
him that our mother tongue is Kurdish and that he should not be ashamed of it, he speaks Turkish because 
of his state of mind, because of his age. We are even thinking of taking him from that school, because he is 
being demeaned. Apparently his friends don’t speak to him. So both the child and the family are distressed 
because of this situation. 




A little while ago you recounted something that happened to you. Other than that, were you 
ever punished by your teacher and by the school management for having spoken Kurdish? 

Apart from that incident I don’t remember having received any other punishments. Our principal was a good 
man. He had leftist views and he spoke Kurdish. I frequently heard him speaking in Kurdish in the school cor¬ 
ridors and he used to communicate in Kurdish with teachers he was friendly with. I even spoke in Kurdish 
when he was around but he didn’t react in any way. He even smiled, he treated me very well. We didn’t expe¬ 
rience any problems because our principal was Kurdish. He loved the Kurdish language; he tried hard to prevent 
punishments given for this reason. 

Did you think that children whose mother tongue is Kurdish were unlucky when compared 
with children whose mother tongue is Turkish? 

i used to think it was humiliating. I thought that speaking Kurdish and not Turkish was humiliating. I believed 
the same things as my brother does now. And what’s more my brother speaksTurkish. Which is an advantage 
for him. My not knowing any Turkish was a great disadvantage for me. We were ostracized, but this happened 
in high school rather than in primary school. At primary school most children were from the same circles 
and spoke Kurdish. But this issue emerged in a significant way in prep school and high school. I can tell you 
that I developed most of my opinions when I was at high school. I used to think that I would continue speak¬ 
ing Kurdish, learn Kurdish and keep it alive even if I was ostracized. That was the effect of the exclusion. 

If you had control over the situation which language would you want your children to use to 
learn reading and writing in the future? 

I would want them to learn their mother tongue first of course. And I will do my best for this to happen. We 
have a certain mother tongue, a certain identity and a certain culture. We have been living on this land for thou¬ 
sands of years, Kurdish has existed on this land for thousands of years. If a language and an identity that have 
existed for a long time cannot be transferred to one’s children, it is a grave situation. I would want my children 
and my wife to be always able to speak and read and write in Kurdish. I am now working to learn Kurdish at an 
academic degree. I attend courses and spend a number of hours studying. I will study Kurdish and transmit this 
knowledge onto my children in future. 

If students are taught in Kurdish from now on, at which stage would you think it would be 
best to do so? 

Here is what I think. The Kurdish language varies from area to area and the difference is quite noticeable, i 
realized this especially at university. When people from §irnak and from Diyarbakir speak Kurdish, the differ¬ 
ence in dialect is very clear. The teaching of Kurdish should begin with the alphabet. A common language 
should be formed. Just as there is the Turkish of Istanbul, the Kurdish of a particular region should be taught 
to everyone. The first thing to be done is to abolish the differences within Kurdish. Most of the words we use 
are different, when I speak to a friend from §irnak I see that there is an unbelievable rift between us, because 
the words they use and the words we use are different. Especially in the southeast, while people from Di¬ 
yarbakir refer to clothes as “c/ 7 ,” we use the word “kinc." Starting from the level of the alphabet, Kurdish should 




gradually be raised to an academic degree. For example, lessons can begin with the alphabet and then it would 
be proper to talk about grammar. Imposing academic Kurdish onto students would be too much. The right 
thing to do would be to teach first the alphabet, then grammar and then the rules of Kurdish. 

Alright, but what this question means is if students are to be taught Kurdish, at what stage 
should this happen? 

I believe that the best thing would to begin with the alphabet. At school we only learned the Turkish alphabet. 
For example, there are letters that don’t exist in the Kurdish alphabet. It would be better if those were taught 
first, if such fundamental concepts were taught first. 

What is meant by what stage is for example at what grade level in the school? 

I see. I believe that it would be right to begin at primary school rather than at high school. Because as you 
know we have now reached an academic level. We can speak Kurdish more easily and understand it more 
easily. But our proficiency will never be as high as those who will receive such an education. It would be 
better if they could begin at primary school. If they start at primary school children will become more familiar 
with their language, they will develop a more intimate relation with it. They will know their language better. 
But if we receive our education in Kurdish only later on, we can get confused between Kurdish and Turkish. 
Because we already have a certain knowledge. But if they begin learning it earlier... 

And how long do you think it should last? 

The mothertongue is a separate thing and the official language is a separate thing. The mother tongue should 
always be taught. You can learn Kurdish at primary school, develop it at secondary school, study it at high 
school and study it professionally at university. Kurdish should exist in all areas of life. It can’t be limited 
only to primary school. It should be taught at primary school, secondary school, high school and university. 
It should be used in business life too. Because ofyour business you may encounter people who do not speak 
Turkish. However, it is also important to be able to use Turkish up to an academic level. Therefore Kurdish 
should exist in all stages of life. It should always be present throughout the period of education. 

What benefit would children whose mother tongue is Kurdish draw from learning to read and 
write in Kurdish? 

Students whose mother tongue is Kurdish will keep their language alive. And later they will learn Turkish as 
well as their language.This is a main difference. We say that a language means one person and two languages 
mean two persons. People who learn their own mother tongue will then learn also Turkish. This would be a 
big difference. People who learn Kurdish can learn many other languages within the Indo-European language 
group. For example Kurdish is very close to Spanish and to English. With the advantage of having learned 
Kurdish, one can understand other languages better. Languages within the same language group can be 
learned more easily. For example German or French words that are guttural can be pronounced more easily. 
Knowing Kurdish will therefore contribute to learning other languages. 




What is the role and importance of Kurdish in your present life? 


Of course Kurdish is now present in all areas ofour life. Our mothertongue is Kurdish and we learned Turkish 
later on. Because we learned Turkish later on in some areas of life we are not familiar with Turkish. Kurdish 
compensates for the inadequacies of those areas. I am very happy that Kurdish is present in all areas of my 
life. And especially in my family. Kurdish is spoken within the family. I spend the majority of my life with my 
family, so this naturally affects the role of Kurdish in my life. I have just remembered something else, which 
I had forgotten. We lived in the city center. The building we lived in had been assigned to us by the state be¬ 
cause of my mother’s job. One day my mother called out to me in Kurdish. My playmates asked me “what did 
your mother say?” And I told them - I was at secondary school - "My mother speaks in French with me.” My 
friends told their mothers, “Mom, do you know that our friend’s mother is French, she’s come from France, 
they live here.” Then their mothers told my mother what I had said. When my mother asked me why I had 
said so, I said that I was embarrassed. Most of the people living in our building were Turkish, they spoke 
Turkish. I had lied because I didn’t want to be excluded. It’s a nice memory in fact. 


Thank you. 




Ayfegul - Teacher 


Can you tell us about yourself and the education you received? Where were you educated and 
how was it? 

Well, I completed my primary and high school education in Sivas. I am a graduate of History at the Sivas 
Cumhuriyet University. In 2003, I was appointed to Lice, Diyarbakir. I stayed there 6 years. 

How long have you been working here? 

i have been working for 2 years in [the province center of] Diyarbakir, so for a total of 8 years in Diyarbakir. 

What subjects and what classes do you teach? 

The first year I was appointed, there were no available classes so I taughtTurkish (language and art) to second 
graders. 

But you are a classroom teacher? 

I was appointed as a classroom teacher. After that, including this year, I have worked as a classroom teacher 
for four times. In my last job i taught grades 3 and 4. 

What is the mother tongue of your students generally? 

At Lice, we generally had mobile education. 1 In the beginning, we taught students who came from distant villages. 
They didn’tspeakany Turkish at all.They didn’t even know things like “come” or “go.”That’s how little their knowl¬ 
edge of Turkish was. The children didn’t have a TV at home. So they never had anything to do with Turkish. 
Neither their parents nor anyone else around them spoke it. So it was whatever they learned at school. 

Is this the case in the city center, too? 

The students in the city center knowTurkish better, but we still encounter difficulties when we teach classes 
in Turkish. 

What kind of a language background do you think children have when the education language 
is different from their mother tongue? 

They don’t have any language accumulation in Turkish. They begin school with zero Turkish. They only know 
Kurdish. 

And in terms of the thinking process? 

The children think in Kur dish. They don’t know any Turkish! Everything is in Kurdish, they even dream in 

1 This is a kind of education where students from villages are taken to schools in more central areas by shuttles every day. 





Kurdish. That is how little they have to do with Turkish. Turkish is only the language they learn at school. 


Did you have any chance to read any academic resources, such as books or magazines, on 
teaching students who speak a language other than the major medium of education or on ed¬ 
ucation of language minority students? 

Well no, I haven’t. I don’t even know if such a resource exists. I just don’t know. I have never encountered 
any such resources. I haven’t encountered any books which talk about how to teach students to read in a 
different language, how to educate them. 

Do you think a source like that would be useful? 

It may be. If I had known some Kurdish at least, I mean I suffered the consequences of not speaking their 
language. I explain things to children and I know that they don’t understand, but I can’t explain things in 
their own language. If I knew Kurdish I would explain things using Kurdish from time to time, but because 
I don’t speak it I have great problems. 

Did any of your professors at university refer to this subject? 

No! Anyway, I am a graduate of History. If I had studied to become a classroom teacher, maybe they would 
have referred to it. But I studied history. When I first came to Lice I was actually surprised to hear that they 
spoke Kurdish here. I thought, wow, so they speak another language! When I first came here, it felt as if I 
had come to a foreign country. 

What do you think about teaching students whose mother tongue is Kurdish? What kind of 
problems and difficulties are you encountering? 

It was at Lice that I encountered difficulties the most. I was teaching my class their very firstTurkish lesson, we 
were reading a text. I asked them to explain what they read, but no one answered. I chose words from the text, 
“rolling” for example, which is so simple. The children didn’t know what “rolling” means. I took a piece of paper 
and rolled it and I said to the children this is what rolling something is. It is so difficult, you end up teaching 
class on your own. You ask a question and then you answer it yourself. For example the level of the eighth 
grade I’m teaching is very low. Apparently that class is very good at math and science, but they are zero at 
Turkish. There is absolutely nothing. It’s as if the children are forced to take these lessons. I feel as if I was tor¬ 
turing the children; they don’t understand, so they don’t want to listen to what they don’t understand. 

Do you think this difference among lessons is language related? 

Of course! The children don’t understand, and when they don’t understand, they don’t find the subject in¬ 
teresting. For example, when I taught first grade in a mountainous village, the children read beautifully. They 
were first graders and they read beautifully. I asked them what it meant and they said “I don’t know,” so they 
didn’t understand anything they were reading. Once I asked them to read a story about a boy called Ali, 
whose grandfather had a walking stick... I asked this class of thirty students what “stick” means and no one 




knew. I banged the book shut. That is how little they understood! 


Through what kinds of methods and strategies could you overcome these difficulties? In other 
words, what methods have you employed in order to eliminate this lack of communication? 

Some children don’t know any Turkish at all, and I came here without knowing a word of Kurdish.The neighbor 
question I mentioned before, I tell the children i went to a neighbor to change a tenner. I know the children 
are clever, they are successful, but I can see they don’t understand. So I asked friends of mine what “neighbor” 
is in Kurdish, they said it’s “ciran." So when I said I went to the “ciran" to change a tenner, the children began 
to understand. So I began learning some Kurdish too. 

Is there any difference between your thoughts at that time and your thoughts now, regarding 
teaching Kurdish children? 

We had more problems at the beginning. I encountered more difficulties at Lice. It is not that difficult in the city 
center. In the city, children know more Turkish. For example, I had problems with families in Lice. For example I 
asked a parent to come in, but neither did I understand the parent, nor the parent me. There was no common 
ground. But we encounter less problems in the city. The population here knows Turkish better. Students speak 
Turkish better. So I overcame my difficulties by leaving Lice. 

Did you have any difficulties in establishing communication with your Kurdish students’ parents? 

Of course I did. You ask a parent to come, to tell him to make the child study, to attend to him. But the parent 
doesn’t speakTurkish and he doesn’t know how to attend to the child. He is completely ignorant. He is illiterate. 
The mother, the father, the brothers, the elders, they are all illiterate. So it was very difficult. Some people wanted 
their children to study and be successful but they didn’t know what to do. It’s because they are not educated, 
they don’t speakTurkish. I ask a parent to help the child study and he says, “Son, I can’t read, how can I help 
him?” So we had serious problems. 

What do you think are the disadvantages of Turkish being the only language of education for 
these students? 

I don’t know from the students’ point of view, they manage to learn things one way or another, but we en¬ 
counter serious difficulties. Personally, as a teacher I have had many problems. Even today we continue to 
have problems. Oh I don’t know, the level is so low, we have to deal with students whose level is very low. 
The system wears us out. 

Do you have any suggestions? What do you think should be done to overcome these difficulties? 

To start with, families need to be educated. It all originates from the families. The Turkish the students learn 
here is not enough, their families should speak it too. All the responsibility is on our shoulders. We are both 
their mothers and their fathers. We form all the elements of the education. It’s quite difficult. I don’t know, 
the state should find a solution. There is nothing we can do. 




Do you think that teaching them Turkish before school would be a solution? Or to have them 
start nursery school at an earlier age? 

I don’t know about nursery school. I have students who have come from nursery school and are even less 
successful. On the whole I don't know. I mean we don't understand what lies behind this problem. If we 
think about nursery school, we have students from nursery school too, but they are not doing well either. 
For example we have a girl who can’t count from i to 5. She has gone to nursery school and she hasn’t learned 
a single song. Nothing at all... 

Do you know anything about the Kurdish language? Have you had the chance to read anything 
about Kurdish literature? 

i don’t know much, but I know that the Kurdish language is part of the European family of languages. I know 
sentences are inverted, as in English. I know for example that the verb comes before the object. I only know 
that it’s different from Turkish, because it has a different structure. 

Last of all, what is your personal view on education in the mother tongue? 

Well, I think that if everybody was educated in their own mother tongue it would be less difficult for us too. 
We would be able to do our job more easily. I believe I would have fewer difficulties if I, who speakTurkish, 
worked with Turkish children. 


Thank you. 




Fazil - Teacher 


Can you tell us about yourself and about your education? 

I went to primary school in Siverek and I completed my secondary education in Urfa. Then I graduated in 
1993 from the Siirt Education Department of the Dicle University. The same year I was appointed as a class¬ 
room teacher to the Bozku§ village, in the Selim district of Kars. I have been working as a teacher since then. 

How many years did you work there? 

I worked there 3 years. Then I came to the Bismil district of Diyarbakir. I worked there 4 years and then I came 
to the province center of Diyarbakir, where I have been working since then at the 100. Yil Primary School. 

Did you speak Turkish when you started school? 

I can’t say that we spokeTurkish when we started school. Although we had some familiarity with Turkish be¬ 
cause we grew up on the streets, watching television and in the province center, we did encounter some 
problems of course. Although I personally didn’t have too many difficulties, we had many problems when it 
came to pronouncing words in Turkish. For example I remember that I had problems with the word “heli¬ 
copter,” I just couldn’t say the word “helicopter,” I kept saying “eIicopter.”That’s something I can’t forget. 

What is the mother tongue of students in general in your classes? 

In almost all the schools where I worked the mother tongue was Kurdish. In Kars, in Bismil, in the city center of 
Diyarbakir, in the §ehitlik district... For example, the first place I was appointed to was a Kurdish village; although 
there had been a school there since 1925, the villagers spoke its mother tongue, that is to say Kurdish.The majority 
of the children spokeTurkish when they came to school. But they spoke in their mother tongue, too. We didn’t 
have too many problems there, since we were able to speak both of the languages. This was also because of the 
multilingual nature ofthe Kars city. There was a fusion of cultures because ofthe different languages and cultures 
that existed there, such as Turkish, Kurdish, Armenian and Arabic. So they generally knew Turkish. The Azeris 
knewTurkish, the Kurds knewTurkish; but knowingTurkish does not mean having full command ofthe language, 
the number of words they use daily is between 50-100, it’s very low, and of course you have to carry out the ed¬ 
ucation process with these 50-100 words. So it’s not a good education. In fact it was Bismil where I encountered 
students who didn’t speak any Turkish at all. Bismil received a large number of migrants especially in the 1990s, 
people migrated from villages towards the district centers. 2 The school where I worked was a primary school in 
a district that received a large number of migrants. I had 58 students, 3 were Arabs, they had come from Sason, 
the others were Kurdish and none spokeTurkish. 


2 The migration mentioned is the result of war going on in the region for about 30 years. Many villagers were forced to evacuate their vil¬ 
lages and move to other places because mainly their villages were burned by the Turkish Army. 





The Arab students didn’t know Turkish either? 


The Arab students didn’t knowTurkish either. I didn’t even understand that they were Arab at the beginning. 
They seemed like Kurdish children, but after I taught them Turkish I realized that their accent was different, 
theirTurkish was different. Then I checked their birthplace: Sason. “Do you speak Kurdish?” “No, we don’t.” 
They said that they were Arabs. We had serious problems with these 3 Arab children and 55 Kurdish children. 
There is this too; it doesn’t mean much for children, but let me put it this way: it’s not as if the children have 
encountered a foreign language and are trying to learn it. It’s rather that the children have this feeling of es¬ 
trangement, a feeling of trauma arising from not knowingTurkish. 

How did this reflect outwardly? 

To start with it reflected in the form of extremely shy behavior. Aggressiveness and ill-temper could also be seen 
in some children, because ofthe frustration resulting from the inability to express themselves. We therefore had 
some interesting dialogues with them. The fact that I spoke Kurdish did not create a major advantage. It could 
seem an advantage from the outside, but what we have here is an education process and the language of that 
education process isTurkish. And you have received training for the entire curriculum, for Maths, Science, Social 
Sciences, Introduction to Science, etc, in Turkish. And you are trying to express all these things to them in Turkish. 
And anyway, when the children come to school and I speak to them, they would never say, “Wait, I don’t speak 
Turkish” or “Wait, I want to speak in Kurdish with my teacher at school.”That’s not the state of mind they are in; 
the environment created in the school is that “this is an official school, a state school and Turkish is the state 
language”. So if I spoke Kurdish and expressed myself in Kurdish, the children would thought that it would be 
considered shameful. When they first began learningTurkish and they spoke in Turkish among themselves their 
dialogues were very funny. But when we observe these children in the school corridors, during the breaks and 
in the school garden, we see that it’s the opposite, they are self-confident and relaxed, and they speak in their 
mother tongue when they play. Their eyes shine more brightly. But when you do an activity in the classroom 
and the language changes, those plucky, self-confident children disappear and they are replaced by meek and 
intimidated children. 

Were they embarrassed to speak Kurdish? 

It’s not so much that. There is this perception that in the classroom, in the official language domain I need to 
express myself in Turkish. There were two reasons for this: I believe that the first was because ofthe family. Although 
the child speaks his mother tongue, Kurdish, with family members, in order to learn reading and writing he needs 
to learn Turkish. It is known that families told their kids: “When you go to school speakTurkish, not Kurdish.’’That 
is the perspective, so that the child will learn reading and writing as soon as possible and be successful in his ed¬ 
ucation. The second reason is the guidebook published by the ministry concerning teaching Turkish to children 
who don’t speakTurkish. When I first began to work as a teacher, education inspectors gave us a seminar on this 
subject. The main thing that teachers who begin to work in our region are told is this: children must not speak 
any language but Turkish among themselves. Teachers must prompt children as follows: Turkish must always be 
spoken, not only at school, but also outside school, in the school garden, in the street and within the family. Many 
teachers implement in their class what the guidebook says. After all the teachers also do their best for the children 
to learn Turkish and to learn to read and write as soon as possible. And they may or may not be aware that they 




are implementing this policy of assimilation. What they are doing is to fulfill their duty. What is their duty? It is to 
teach reading and writing to the children. And for the children to learn reading and writing they first need to 
learn Turkish. The method to be used is up to the teacher. And which method does the teacher generally resort 
to? For example there is the “informants’ business” that has recently become a subject of much debate. For example, 
they (some of the teachers) tell some of the students to go and find who speaks Kurdish at home and to come and 
tell them. Since teachers cannot enter homes, this is the method that is generally implemented. So some children 
are accustomed to act as informants. A child would come and say to the teacher, “The other evening Hasan spoke 
in Kurdish with his mother.” So what does the teacher do? He employs different methods either to punish or to 
humiliate that child. We have encountered such things. Although among colleagues we said that this was wrong, 
it wasn’t limited to our situation, it was a common practice. This is how children in villages rapidly became part of 
the process to learn Turkish. What does the concept of education in schools actually mean? Cooperation between 
teachers and parents should not only be about the assimilation of the children and teach ingTurkish to them, it is 
also about orienting the family towards Turkish. In almost all of the teacher-parent meetings parents would be 
told the following: “don’t speak Kurdish at home, speakTurkish. If you continue to speak Kurdish your children 
won’t be able to learn Turkish and if they don’t learn Turkish they won’t learn to read and write and their education 
process will be interrupted.” Families were incited in this way and via the mukhtars (the elected head of the village). 
If there was an army outpost in the village, and there was one where I worked, families were incited by the army 
outpost too, to speakTurkish. If you ask if there was excessive pressure, no there wasn’t, but it was presented in 
such a way that children and families had to learn Turkish. If children wanted to receive an education and to 
acquire a profession, they had to learn Turkish as soon as possible. 

So this is how children start school and discover that they need to study Turkish. Their parents 
and especially their mothers don’t speak any other languages. The only language they speak is 
Kurdish. How can mothers learn another language by themselves? 

This is how it happens without any coercion. When children start school and learn even one word a day, 
they share that word with their mothers. These are 7 year old children, when they encounter a foreign lan¬ 
guage their state of mind is ready to learn that language. They begin to think that their mother tongue does 
not mean much. They think that the language that means something is Turkish. This is how it is, otherwise 
it would be difficult for children who don’t know any Turkish at all to learn the language... As I said, I had 
students who didn’t speak a word ofTurkish in the beginning, but after 4 months these children reached a 
level where they spokeTurkish among themselves. Children enter this rapid process of learning; they develop 
this desire to learn rapidly. They spread this desire to learn rapidly to their families too and most mothers 
of children who attend school and have learned Turkish begin to understand Turkish. Mothers can’t always 
express themselves properly in Turkish, but they understand people who speakTurkish. This is because of 
their children. There are many such examples in the community: they know the language, they understand 
it, but they can’t express themselves and we witness children who know Kurdish but can’t speak it. Once 
they begin school that is how their dialogues are: the mother speaks in Kurdish, the child replies in Turkish, 
then the child speaks in Turkish and the mother replies in Kurdish. That is how their dialogues are. As said 
before, the reason for this is the state-of-mind, the environment created by the school. The children carry 
into their home the language they learn at school. 




How do you feel about teaching reading and writing to Kurdish children? What kind of diffi¬ 
culties have you experienced or are you still experiencing? 

The method we implement is as follows: as stated in the ministry’s guidebook on the education of children, 
you need to teach class as if the mother tongue of all the children is Turkish and they speak Turkish. Therefore, 
you teach them, you have to use whatever methods used while teaching to Turkish children. What is that 
method?The children were given cards: they would read as: “Come here, Ali.” Now it’s changed of course. In 
other words, Turkish children began with the sentences like “Come here, Ali” and Kurdish children too began 
with "Come here, Ali”. Most of these sentences had pictures next to them; the current curriculum in the reading 
and writing process consists ofteaching and developing the language. Thanks to the pictures the children un¬ 
derstand what “ball” is in the sentence “Ali, throw the ball.” And since Ali is a name and the act of “throwing” 
is expressed in the picture, that’s how children begin to learn. Let us say thatTurkish children grasp the mean¬ 
ing of something and learning takes place when you repeat it three times. The difficulty lay in the fact that we 
had to repeat things twenty-thirty times. Therefore, while a normal [Turkish] child should begin to read and 
write within three-four months, it took children who didn’t speakTurkish - that is to say if they had a certain 
level of intelligence - a full year. That was the real problem. Children who are not reconciled to this language 
experienced great difficulties. These [children not reconciled to Turkish] constituted about one quarter of the 
school. These children were unfortunately crushed under the existing education conditions, that is to say they 
fell behind and most quit school in the second or third grade. So that’s what the real problem is; anyway, 
when we look at the statistics, we see that for example if 80 children have begun grade i, at the end of grade 
8 only 40 children graduate out of those 80. That rate has risen a little now, but especially when I was working 
as a teacher, between 1993 and 2000, that is to say in 7years of education, half of the students quit without 
being able to complete the 8 year process. When you look at the statistics for the whole region [Kurdish region] 
we reach the same conclusion. The main reason for quitting school included also poverty and the withdrawal 
of girls from school, but it wasn’t only that. Another reason is that those who weren’t reconciled to Turkish 
and who just couldn’t learn the language [Turkish] were stigmatized as unsuccessful. 

Can you think of an example of something that you yourself experienced? 

Well, for example there was this girl in Bismil. She did not learn either to read or write or speakTurkish. She 
was very introverted; although I paid special attention to her, I mean, students were studying in groups; 
there were 7 students in each group. I taught her all through grades 1,2, 3 and 4. In the second term of grade 
2, I was desperate. That girl just wouldn’t, couldn’t start to read. There were tests that the counseling service 
conducted with her, like all the other students, and all her tests resulted normal. Sometimes there are those 
who have mental disabilities, who are handicapped and they have learning difficulties. But our children 
didn’t have any problems regarding their mental capabilities, nothing that would affect their ability to learn 
reading and writing or to learn Turkish. Although all their tests resulted normally, this girl in particular just 
couldn’t learn reading and writing and I lost all hope. But somehow, at the beginning of the second term - 
her name was Zelal - I can’t remember exactly how, but she suddenly began to read. That was one of the 
most interesting events of my professional life. I couldn’t understand how it happened, but what I thought 
was that she just couldn’t accept that process. I don’t think that she had reconciled herself to Turkish. 




How did you communicate with them, in Turkish or Kurdish? 


I spoke both in Turkish and in Kurdish. She had an introverted personality, so she wouldn’t speak much and 
of course she was from a migrant family. So she had been negatively affected by the migration. There was 
that too, but as I said, she began to read and write and after that became a very good student. 

Well, did you generally speak in Kurdish with your students in class or outside class? 

That was forbidden at school. It still is. But of course when we had problems we did speak Kurdish. Interesting 
things happened with these children, everything was ha If Turkish, half Kurdish. For example once, when the 
roof leaked, a student said “the roof is dilop]" we had many other such examples... So our dialogues were 
half in Kurdish, half in Turkish. Visually it’s not possible; we didn’t have many technical facilities. You can’t 
express it visually, but it’s of use of course. 

How did you communicate with your students’ parents? 

The parents didn’t speak any Turkish at all. It was especially the mothers who came to see us. In the parent- 
teacher meetings we spoke in Kurdish with the mothers. At those times, the language issue was not a prob¬ 
lem, but our colleagues from other fields experienced problems in their meetings so they didn’t want to 
organize any meetings. Parents too didn’t want to go to see those teachers because they didn’t speak the 
language [Turkish], or when they did attend meetings they were like mere spectators when the teachers told 
them about their children. So it wasn’t possible to have serious dialogues. Sometimes we acted as translators, 
it worked out that way. In teacher-parent meetings it wasn’t possible to say things like “come to school” or 
“attend to your child.” So there you had parents hoping to find teachers who spoke Kurdish, nothing more. 
For example the parents of my students came to meetings because we could communicate, but the parents 
of other teachers’ students didn’t because they weren’t able to communicate. 

You have been working as a teacher for many years. Are there any differences between your 
thoughts back in your first years and now about teaching to Kurdish children? 

Of course there is difference! The success rate of children who are not educated in their mother tongue falls 
by fifty percent. This is a scientific observation that we learned about at university, in education sciences. 
But we have observed this in practice too. I have seen that very successful, very clever children are not able 
to complete their education process, that they give up because they are not educated in their mother tongue, 
that those whoa re pushed to con tinueand have trouble in graduating from high school have great difficulty 
in the university exams. Therefore I now believe that all children should be educated in their mother tongue. 

When you were at university, did you ever discuss the situation of children whose mother tongue 
is a language other than Turkish? Or did any of your professors ever refer to this subject? 

We started university in ‘89. In those years it wasn’t much of an issue in Turkey, but from time to time we 
debated this subject especially with the teacher of the Turkish class. As I said, it was a period repression, so 
debates on these subjects were generally brought quickly to an end. It didn’t mean much at those times; we 




weren’t able to develop any activities concerning the mother tongue. 

Did you have any chance to read any books, journals or other academic resources on teaching 
children who speak a language other than the medium of education? 

Sure, I have explored this subject. I examined especially the concept of the mother tongue and how other 
countries have solved this issue, when apart from an official language there are also local and regional lan¬ 
guages. For example, let me tell you something from a research: for example I found it very interesting that 
in Norway there is a community that speaks the Sami language... The Norwegian government carries out a 
study and finds out that the crime rate is significantly high among its citizens who speak the Sami language; 
that the Sami-speaking citizens generally quit their education halfway; that the university enrollment rates 
are very low among them in respect to the Norwegian-speaking population; and that the community speaking 
the Sami language underwent this process because of not receiving their education in their mother tongue. 
So now they receive their education in the Sami language, the children receive their education in the Sami 
language. Teachers are even selected from among people who speak the Sami language and they provide the 
children with education in the Sami language. The problem is solved in that way. According to the research, 
most of the Sami children who are educated in their mother tongue are more successful, they continue with 
their education and there has been a significant decrease in the rate of crime, etc. When I compare this sit¬ 
uation with the region where I live, when we look at Kurdish children, we see that the crime rate is very high. 
They also quit the education process very early on and they encounter serious difficulties when they attempt 
to acquire a profession and so on. As said before, the reason for all of this is the fact that they are not educated 
in their mother tongue. 

Do you have any suggestions for a solution, regarding education in the mother tongue? What 
do you think could be done? 

in a country I ike Turkey, I believe that the mother tongue is a politicized concept. It is not taken into consid¬ 
eration as a human right or as a basic education right but as a political concept. Education in the mother 
tongue should not be politicized. Whatever mother tongue children speak in, they should be educated in 
that mothertongue. There are current public debates regarding whether [mother language] education should 
be provided as elective course, or it should be in all stages of education or it should be in the form of courses 
only. But education in the mother tongue cannot possibly be provided through either courses or elective 
classes. I believe that it is necessary for everybody to be educated in their mother tongue, from nursery 
school until the end of secondary school or of high school. As I said, this issue is frequently debated in Turkey 
because it is politicized, but it should be evaluated in terms of education. It should be assessed from the 
point of view of pedagogy; conditions for this are appropriate in Turkey, there is the possibility for everybody 
to be educated in their mother tongue. New schools can also be established. Depending on demand, people 
may be educated in Turkish or in their mother tongue. 


Last of all, do you any knowledge of the Kurdish language? Have you ever had the chance to 
read anything about Kurdish literature? 




I do know some things. I have carried out some research on this subject. In the sense that once we began to be 
aware of our identity, I began to think ofwho I am, what I am, I am notTurkish, my mother and father, my grand¬ 
parents, my environment, my uncle, everybody speaks a language other than Turkish. You become aware ofthis. 
During our childhood and youth, assimilation policies and martial law were very harsh, but in spite ofthis you 
know that you are notTurkish, that you are Kurdish and you begin to speak this language with your friends. And 
you feel the need to look into what this language is, where it has come from, the scientific aspects of it. I too 
looked into it and found that it is a language different from the language family ofTurkish. We have always been 
told that Kurdish is a corrupt version ofTurkish and so on, that’s how we have been educated. However, as a 
result of our research we have discovered that let alone the fact that the Turkish language and the Kurdish lan¬ 
guage may have been a corrupted version of one another, the two language families are actually different, they 
belong to two different language families. Discovering that Kurdish is a separate language gives you a pleasant 
feeling of course. The late Mehmed Uzun instilled in us a love for the literature, one of the first Kurdish novels 
I read was his, it was written in a beautiful language. I read novels like that and now that I have discovered 
Kurdish literature I read these books whenever possible. 

That’s the end of my questions, is there anything you would like to add? 

In terms of current affairs, I would like to say that now there are [Kurdish] courses, there is theTRT 6 channel 
and the Kurdish Institute opened in Mardin [Artuklu University] and they are getting prepared to accept 
graduate students. We were so excited when these courses first opened. The reason for this excitement was 
that a language that had been banned for 78 years, that did not exist, whose existence was not recognized, 
was suddenly officially recognized. So we were excited, but this sense of excitement did not last long. Why 
was that? Because it meant paying a fee to learn your own language; when those courses opened people did 
not show much interest because a course fee needed to be paid. But education is a human right. The state 
should provide it to its citizens free of charge.The state should provide it in its schools. But the establishment 
of the TRT 6 channel meant an important acquisition for the Kurdish language. Although it uses the state 
discourse, I still find it useful. The institute in Mardin has not been named the Kurdish Institute but the In¬ 
stitute of Living Languages, this is meaningless, but that’s the way it is. There are names and institutes in 
these languages but the concept has been politicized; I believe that such things need to be overcome. If 
Turkey had some trust in itself, if it had the courage to name things, it would be possible for Kurdish Institutes, 
for departments of Kurdish literature to be opened in Dicle University [of Diyarbakir], Van Yuzuncu Yil Uni¬ 
versity and other universities in the region and for qualified lecturers to be trained. Sometimes we teachers 
get together and discuss this issue and we talk about the fact that even when the state decide to bring about 
a change and announce that education in Kurdish is free or even that it is elective, would we as teachers be 
ready for this? Some work has recently been carried out with this aim but it is not sufficient. We are not 
ready, I believe that we are not ready because there needs to be a scientific education process. The training 
we have received is totally based on theTurkish language; can that be transferred, of course it can in a period 
of transition, but I don’t believe that it is sufficient. From that point of view I believe that the establishment 
of Kurdish institutes in universities would constitute a serious preparatory phase. 


Thank you. 
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When I first started school next to children whose mother tongue was 
Kurdish, there were also students who spoke Turkish. They generally were 
the children ofciuil servants. I must have envied them. When you are little 
you are not conscious of these things. What is it like to envy the language of 
other people? It's really tragic. You say things like I wish I was bom like that 
and I didn't encounter these problems. You feel excluded. It’s a completely 
different psychological state. 

Children in Istanbul or Konya and children in Kulp district of Diyarbakir 
don’t begin their language education under the same conditions. These 
children learn a completely new language. And the teachers ask them to 
make comments in that language. For example we had writing classes. 

But we couldn't express ourselves. Our sentences were always inverted. 

And when you couldn’t succeed, it inf uenced your knowledge in math and 
science too. 

This is how a Kurdish student expresses his experience of early school 
days and its enduring influence. The book, Scar ofTongue, is the 
outcome of a qualitative research conducted through the assessment 
of a wide range of sampling. Rather than simply seeing the use of 
mother tongue in education as a human right, the study seeks to 
explore how Kurds and Kurdish children in particular, have been 
affected by the state policies regarding language and education in 
Turkey in the absence of this basic human right and necessity. In other 
words, it is an attempt to better understand the linguistic, educational, 
psychological, social and political destructions of banning Kurdish 
language as a mother tongue in education in Turkey and to contribute 
to precautions aimed at eliminating those destructions. 

In this respect, “Scar ofTongue” consists of three major parts: firstly, 
it focuses on Turkey’s problematic political inheritance since the 
establishment of the nation-state, and the problems still posed by 
this inheritance; secondly it contextualizes this inheritance through 
findings of the fieldwork together with the theoretical analyses; lastly 
it compares and contrasts the historical-political context ofTurkey 
with the language policy implementations in three different countries, 
Corsican in France, Basque in Spain and Uyghur in China with possible 
policy suggestions and precautions forTurkey. 

"Scar ofTongue” aims to contribute to deepening of the current 
debates on mother tongue-based education and to development of an 
understanding of multilingual education - involving the use of Kurdish 
in education- in Turkey. 
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